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Humanizing Our Prisons 


By LEWIS E. LAWES, Warden of Sing Sing Prison 


Delivered before American Prison Association, Atlanta, Ga., October 27, 1935 


O those of us who have lived with prison problems, as 
I have for over thirty years, they are no longer a 
matter of theory. We know and accept them as 
recognized facts and realize that at present they represent a 
great social evil. We are here trying to find some cure for 
Before we can attempt a cure, we must first 
diagnose and ascertain the origins and fundamental causes 
that may have led to the peculiar conditions we are trying 
Let us go back to the very foundation of our 
American Penal System. 

After the War of the Revolution, the pioneers who 
built and founded this great nation attempted to rebuild their 
Naturally, their every effort 
and energy was turned to effecting and restoring the neces- 
sary and vital foundations of life and government. They 
built well, as our magnificent national structure attests. One 
would hardly expect them at that critical time to give much 
thought and energy to changing and reforming the attitude 
of the era toward the social outcast. This resulted in con- 
tinuing for nearly a century, the same barbarous penal 
methods and practices that were the vestigial remains of 
medieval and feudal oppression, as practiced in the prisons 
of their European forbears. 


this condition. 


to eradicate. 


social and political institutions. 


The humanizing of our prisons is a matter which has 
If 1 felt after years of 
that severity would eliminate crime, | would be 
the first to subscribe to such a theory. However, I have wit- 
nessed the products of brutality, and I have had the good 
fortune to view the results of humane and decent treatment 
I am not talking as a sentimentalist, but as a 


been my concern for many years. 
experience, 


in prisons. 


practical prison administrator, engaged in approaching a most 
important problem. 

When I discuss my subject, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that I am fully cognizant of the fact that a certain 
element of those in prison can never be included in the class 
to which we are bringing the benefits of advanced penology. 
There is the hardened, the unruly, the degraded criminal that 
we can never hope to reform. There is the inherently vicious, 
the potential killer who is a menace to everyone about him, 
in or out of prison. For these types I would have absolute 
segregation, in prisons of the maximum security type, and in 
many instances recommend incarceration for natural life. 

Furthermore, I contend that prisons of every type should 
be administered under a rigid disciplinary rule. There must 
never be a relaxation of vigilance. There must be no com- 
promise. At the first indication of weakness in a prison 
regime, incalculable harm will result. A systematic effort to 
restore to society those who show themselves amenable and 
tractable is our problem. 

It is with great difficulty that some prison Wardens 
today perform their alloted task. The injection of politics 
into prison management produces very unhappy results. No 
Warden can honestly and conscientiously perform his duties 
if he is subjected to the domination of a political ring, or 
“boss.” The greatest evil that can befall a prison administra- 
tion, is to make the incumbency of its chief administrator sub- 
ject to the whims or desires of any individual or political 
faction. The public must become conscious of the very im- 
portant duty that is imposed upon prison administrators and 
give their wholehearted support, both moral and material, to 
the carrying on of their work. 
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Naturally, we are greatly hampered by the lack of nec- 
essary equipment and facilities. When institutions house any- 
where from two to six thousand inmates without adequate 
provision for work, study, or recreation, grave unrest must 
result. Brooding minds and idle hands in prison can lead 
only to calamity, both to the State and the individual. A 
Warden today is indeed fortunate when in a prison that is 
one hundred per cent overcrowded, it is possible to maintain 
discipline, without undertaking further, the problem of the 
social welfare of the inmates. 

Recently, I attended the International Penal Conference 
in Berlin, as a delegate of the United States Government. 
During the course of the discussions, certain theories were 
expounded, which not only shocked me deeply, but which 
signalized in the Third Reich, a return to methods we had 
long thought obsolete. The Reich Minister of Justice, in 
the course of an address on the, “Ideas of Justice in The 
German Penal Reform,” stated: 


We now emphasize in the case of every criminal act 
the transgression against the community, we demand that 
the offender shall be responsible to the community, and we 
regard it as the task of the criminal law to express the 
moral responsibility of the offender to the community. By 
the punishment, however, we impress upon the offender that 
he has severed his connection with the community and 
violated its interests. And when we now demand a crim- 
inal law based on the personality of the offender, we wish 
for a system that examines the offender to see how far he 
has deviated from the views of the community. . . . This 
law condemns the offender according to the extent to which 
his will has ceased to be in accord with the will of the 
community as a whole. 


And further in his address, he stated: 

If the criminal law is to represent atonement for a 
wrong done to the community, and hence defend and pro- 
tect the national community from evil-doers, the logical 
result is that severity is demanded in the treatment of 
prisoners, so that the punishment may be an appreciable 
evil for the prisoners and produce checks in the prisoner 
which prevent him from again incurring punishment later 
on when he is at liberty. 


In the United States our penal methods have never kept 
abreast of our material and cultural progress. For that rea- 
son we find ourselves today faced with a very disturbing 
problem. Threatened with the possibility of a greatly. ex- 
panded and top-heavy penal system with its attendant terrific 
financial burden we must face this problem with a determina- 
tion that we will cut away from methods and usages that 
have proven so unsuccessful in combating it to this day. 

We all have attended many conferences where we have 
adopted numerous resolutions for the betterment and the 
humanization of our prison system. Have we ever had the 
courage and the ability to carry them out? No! In suc- 
ceeding years the same or similar resolutions have again been 
passed. On each of these occasions those in attendance have 
returned home, smugly satisfied that they had performed 
their duties. 

Old timers and present workers in prison service, can 
well recall the shameful striped suit, the silent system, the 
dungeons and the inadequate facilities for work which were 
a concomitant of the punishment system. As a result men 


were returned from prison to society; physical, moral and 


mental wrecks. Men with these terrific handicaps were unfit 
even if they had so desired, to assume a place in the ever 
present struggle for a livelihood. You and 1, and society, 
can disclaim any responsibility for the men who have been 
vicious or wayward. We can say, “I am not my brother’s 
keeper,” but in our hearts we know that we are or rather 
the social system we have built up, is, to a great extent 
responsible for failing to prepare these men, while under our 
care, to return to a respected place in society. 

Let us examine the concept of humanization in prisons 
and see what it entails. Let us take the various elements, set 
them apart and thoroughly analyze them. Let us accept 
them, or reject them, guided by our judgment, our hearts, and 
our courage. If you are courageous enough to choose the 
road toward progress you must expect criticism, disparage- 
ment and disapproval. Better that this should be endured 
and suffered in order that posterity should be relieved from 
the insufferable burden that our present penal system por- 
tends. 

How are we to attain this end? We have already 
eliminated to a great extent, the shameful striped suit. We 
have in many institutions entirely eliminated the silent sys- 
tem, under which men for the entire period of their sentences 
were not permitted to converse with one another. It is a well 
known fact, that after long sentences, many men who served 
under these conditions almost lost the power of speech. We 
have also in most instances eliminated the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment, or actual torture. We have improved the 
food, the sanitary and living conditions. We have tried, 
though in a greatly limited scope, to show these men, through 
our social and religious agencies in prison, the value of co- 
operating with society. We have given them every oppor- 
tunity within our means to improve their education, and in a 
limited way, we have tried to teach them some trade or voca- 
tional calling that might secure them an honest living on their 
discharge from prison. 

By a system of closely supervised recreation we have 
given the prisoners the opportunity of physically improving 
themselves, so that they will have the confidence in their own 
abilities, that a clear mind and good physical condition will 
instill. By an organized and cooperative sports program 
among themselves, we have shown them that better results 
might be obtained than by their individualistic and anti-social 
attitude. 

Before we apply this humanization program to our 
prisoners, let us examine the composition of the criminal ele- 
ment in our population. Some, we know are feeble-minded, 
others are totally and permanently incompetent to cope with 
the pressure and tempo of modern life. Many are unable to 
resist the lure of crime because of certain mental aberrations. 
These types are of course, fit subjects for hospitals, and should 
never be committed to prison in the first instance. 

The problem of utilizing psychiatry to advance the state 
of modern penology and to afford a solution of the causes of 
crime and suggest cures therefore, presents a most trouble- 
some question. I do not wish to seem dogmatic or arbitrary, 
but, in my experience as a practical prison administrator, I 
have observed some of these gentlemen of evident learning, 
propound theories, give tests, issue I. Q.’s., and introduce 
numerous other plans, without any appreciable constructive 
work resulting from their labors. 

Often the antagonism aroused in the average prisoner 
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by exhaustive, searching, indelicate and revolting questions, 
tends to nullify what good psychiatry might accomplish. It 
is true that this information can be secured only from the 
prisoner himself, but, surely, there must be a more tactful 
and diplomatic way than has frequently been exercised. 

In all fairness to psychiatry this may be due to the re- 
grettable fact that the personnel of a prison, resents the in- 
trusion into their relations with the prisoners of an element 
that is entirely strange and incomprehensible. They can only 
see that the average prisoner after an interview with the 
psychiatrist is resentful, sullen, and intractable. 

I have with me a questionnaire recently issued to the 
prisoners in a New York State institution. For experimental 
purposes, a list of questions were propounded to prisoners be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five years. The very 
nauseating nature of some of these questions precluded a 
truthful reply. What benefit was to be derived from such a 
questionnaire? Was it to produce material for some purely 
academic discussion? Such procedure will not help men con- 
fined in prison! Humanization and rehabilitation must go 
on, but psychiatry has to prove itself less academic to become 
a definite and positive factor in this respect. 

The greater number of those who today constitute our 


criminal population are men, capable of earning an honest 


living, whose minds have been mal-adjusted either through 
economic pressure or some other cause, to such an extent that 
they are simply unable to fit themselves into the pattern of 
Some represent not only the failures of organized 
society, but juvenile institutions, reformatories, and prisons 
as well. Some are men who never had an opportunity for 
normal development in their early years. There are men 
whose unfortunate choice of companionship has doomed them 
to this end. These groups to a great extent compose our 
criminal population and are the types which are constantly 
present in all criminal populations. Of all the reasons you 
may be given, I am firmly convinced that it is the lack of 
what may be called, in the absence of a more definite term, 
“the positive influences for good and decency,” that is at the 
root of our crime problem. 

And gentlemen unless we apply a coherent and com- 
prehensive plan to diminish the alarming rate of criminal 
predilection in the youth of today, the future generations will 
be faced with an intolerable situation. The lawless and anti- 
social will out-number the. decent and law abiding members 
of every community. The great industrial and social struc- 
ture built at such cost and sacrifice by our forefathers will 
be wrecked and destroyed through our negligence in not di- 
verting from their evil paths the groups which may be re- 
sponsible for that calamity. 

It is in our power to attain this end. We must forego 
the idea that retribution is the able aim of our so-called 
correctional institutions. We must apply to what little spark 
of decency there may be left in our transgressors, the stimu- 
lus of courage, and through humane treatment and under- 
standing bring them to paths that may lead them to better, 
cleaner, and more honorable lives. 

It is our duty as men and public officials to extend to 
this group the aid of every possible agency, in an endeavor 
to salvage their future. We must return them to society not 
as the wrecks of the “old system,” but as men who have 
learned the lesson that cooperation with the community is 
productive of far more happiness than anti-social activities. 


society. 








This end can be gained by a new and humanized type 
of penal system. We must not be satisfied to live in the 
present, and ignore what we may bring on future genera- 
tions by our callousness and selfishness) We MUST face 
this problem and be convinced that every energy must be 
extended, in order that every man in prison today who has 
the least possibility of being won back to decency, to right 
living, and to proper conduct, will be reclaimed. Oh, of 
course, we will make mistakes! There are many in whom 
we may believe, and in whom we may trust, who will fail us. 
What other great social advance has even been attained with- 
out the attendant number of disappointments. Unless we 
are satisfied to take this attitude, the problem will assume 
such proportions that in time it may cause the downfall 
of our entire social structure. 

Humanization must be co-ordinated with the execution 
of a rehabilitation program. We must remember, that when 
a man remains out of contact with society for any appreciable 
length of time and leads an existence very different from his 
normal life, that he will find it difficult to readjust himself 
immediately to the standards of his community. It is in- 
cumbent, therefore, on prison officials to devise a program 
wholly consistent with the idea that this individual must be 
prepared for his re-entry into society. I believe that every- 
one who commits a crime should be punished. I also strongly 
believe that if we expect a prisoner to behave as a rational 
human being when he leaves prison, we must prepare him 
with that expectation in mind. 

The only feasible and effective method of humanizing 
our prisons is by applying the principles of social case work 
and classification. Individual treatment of prisoners, with a 
study of their problems, in a sincere endeavor to prepare 
them for a normal existence in the future cannot in any 
sense be termed “coddling.” To release an individual pre- 
pared to meet the problems of the world outside, we must 
treat him while confined, as an individual who requires nor- 
mal, wholesome social contacts. We must not call him a 
“pariah,” as the German Minister of Justice suggests. On 
the contrary, we must give him the feeling of being pre- 
pared for his re-entry into society, as that is the only way 
in which we can inculcate in him a sense of responsibility. 
I cannot understand by what specious logic the conclusion 
is reached that a man barred from society will feel any 
sense of responsibility for its welfare. Only by humane treat- 
ment will the prisoner respond in such a way that he will 
recover from the mal-adjustment that drove him into crime. 
This is not “coddling,” but common sense. 

Humanization demands leadership of the most under- 
standing kind, and it requires the highest type of officials to 
carry it out effectively. Previously it has been deemed suffi- 
cient that for a man to be a guard at a prison, he should be 
strong, alert, unfeeling, and at any time ready to inflict 
severe and drastic punishment upon the unfortunates whom 
he had controlled. We are making every effort to eliminate 
from our prisons today the brutal, ignorant, old type prison 
guard. Wherever possible we are replacing him with a type 
of man who will command the respect of the prisoners by 
showing an inherent desire to help them in whatever prob- 
lems they may encounter. We will have to train men for 
that work. I do not mean that we need University professors. 
It is possible that they would not meet the exacting require- 
ments of this field of endeavor, but, there is a place for men 
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of education who are always eager to gain knowledge, cap- 
able of evaluating human emotions, who will not permit 
themselves to be dragged down to the level of their sur- 
roundings, and will attempt to raise the unfortunates under 
their supervision, to a higher plane. Fortunately, we have 
many such men. Would that we had more! 

At present in Sing Sing Prison, is a striking example 
of the progress in American Penology. At the foot of the 
hill, stands the old cell block, built in 1825. It still houses 
several hundred men. The cells are dingy and damp, with- 
out sunlight, lacking sanitary plumbing, and filled with the 
brooding gloom of other days. On the floors and on the 
walls one can still see the places where once stood the 
instruments of torture used in meting out punishment. That 
cell block is a relic of the illogical penal philosophy which 
governed American prison policies for generations. I 
am heartened when I leave the old cell block, to see on 
the hill above, the new Sing Sing Prison, modern in every 
respect. It is not a luxurious abode, but it gives the prisoner 
an atmosphere conducive to clean and healthy living. 

Some of our misguided critics remark that the social 
innovations which have been introduced into prison life pro- 
vide an impelling force for crime. They would have you 
believe that criminals are moved to carry on their unlawful 
operations because they realize that at worst there is football 
in Sing Sing, baseball in Atlanta, and motion pictures in 
almost every prison in the country. Work, education, rigid 
discipline and recreation are all essential ingredients in a 
well balanced rehabilitation program, varying the monotony 
of prison life. A recreational program can hardly be classed 
as an inducement to one to enter a prison in order to join 
in its activities. Obviously a person who would consider such 
a course of action could hardly be considered rational. 

Education in the sense in which I discuss it does not 
refer to a few hours spent in a schoolroom where one is 
taught certain rudiments of a trade or occupation, which 
might be useful after discharge. It means education with 
the purpose of character building. It requires twenty-four 
hours daily of constant effort, to re-orientate a prisoner and 
to make him conscious of his capacities. Education on a 
rehabilitation program means, to teach a man how to adapt 
himself to the standards set by society. No matter whether 
it is only lip service that most people render these standards, 
the released prisoner must do them real service. It is this 
spirit which education attempts to instill. 


When certain necessary traits of character are unde- 
veloped, we must develop them to their fullest extent. If 
the prisoner lacks a trade, we must aim to give him one so 
that he can meet with more confidence, the demands of mod- 
ern economic life. If his health is poor, we must build 
him up physically. If he is deficient in any other respect it 
is our duty to face the problem and to supply as best we 
can, whatever is deemed necessary. It is our duty as prison 
administrators to develop the capacities and talents of our 
wards, in an attempt to give them stability and assurance 
both physically and mentally. 

A few weeks ago, I received a letter from a prominent 
state official of a neighboring commonwealth, who is a well 
known inter-collegiate football official. He had officiated at 
one of our Sunday football games. In his letter to me, he 
said: 

I want to congratulate you upon the remarkable dis- 
cipline displayed by the members of the Black Sheep Foot- 
ball Squad. Their conduct on the field was as gentlemanly 
as any team in connection with which I have ever of- 
ficiated, and better than 80 per cent of the teams for which 
I have officiated. I hope that you continue to carry on 
this worthwhile enterprise. ° 

This comment on the conduct of a prison football team 
is a most gratifying testimonial. It proves conclusively that 
under the proper stimuli they can submerge their selfish 
individualistic attitudes and lend their efforts to the success 
of a group whether it be a football team or the community 
after their release from prison. 

The chief objective of a rehabilitation program through 
humanization cannot be emphasized too strongly. To achieve 
in prisoners a new morality, to train them for trades and 
occupations they may pursue when they are released, to 
adjust them, in so far as it is possible to the conditions they 
will meet on the outside, is our aim. Through proper char- 
acter development, we will equip them to meet these condi- 
tions. Men must be trained to live both as individuals and 
as members of the community. Both individual and social 
responsibility must be inculcated in them. 

Let us therefore, reaffirm, as the keynote of American 
Penology, the principle of rehabilitation through humaniza- 
tion in the place of atonement through punishment. The old 
system has been tried and found wanting. Let us move for- 
ward .. . advancing with science and culture . . . and above 
all let us have the courage and foresight to follow the 
new road of penal enlightenment! 


Crime at Home and Abroad 


By HON. HOMER CUMMINGS, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered at the National Radio Forum, broadcast over a nation-wide network of the National Broadcasting Company, 


Monday, October 28, 1935 : 


methods of criminal law administration in three of 
the countries of Western Europe—Great Britain, 
Belgium and France. Tonight, through the kindness of the 
National Radio Forum, I am offered an opportunity to re- 
port upon some of the results of that investigation. 


RR resist I have been engaged in examining the 


I embarked upon this tour of study in the hope of ob- 
taining information that might be utilized in the war on 
crime at home; to learn how the problem presents itself in 
other countries, and to ascertain what methods have been 
there devised to deal with it; and, in the still further hope, 
that through a comparison of foreign methods with our own 
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| might have a more acute understanding of the reasons for 
our failures, and a sounder confidence in the reasons for our 
successes. 

The first place I visited was Scotland Yard. It is a 
virile and efficient organization, splendidly officered and ad- 
mirably conducted. 

Seotland Yard is the coordinating factor in the varied 
police forces of England and Wales. The bulk of its work, 
however, is confined to policing London. Its investigative 
excursions outside of that area are infrequent, and assistance 
is not rendered to local authorities except upon specific re- 
quest. It is under the general supervision of a Cabinet min- 
ister responsible to Parliament. The personnel of Scotland 
Yard numbers more than 20,000 men, including about 1,000 
detectives assigned to the famous Criminal Investigation De- 
partment, the C. 1. D. known to popular fiction. Its annual 
expenditure runs to about $35,000,000. 

The new police training school recently established at 
Hendon is an institution of great promise and one of which 
they have every reason to be proud. It strikes a modern 
note of marked significance. It is patterned somewhat along 
lines which we have been following in the training of our 
Avents in the Department of Justice. 

During the visits I paid this great institution, I ex- 
amined its technical facilities and equipment, its methods of 
training, its filing system, its scope of activities and its general 
mode of procedure. Comparisons are ungracious and I have 
no intention of entering upon them except to suggest that a 
study of Scotland Yard and of our own Federal Bureau of 
Investigation reveals the profound differences existing be- 
tween the problem of crime in the United States and the same 
problem in Great Britain. 

Quite apart from constitutional limitations, it is apparent 
at once that Great Britain—an island, relatively small in ter- 
ritorial extent, homogeneous in population, without conflict- 
ine sovereignties and jurisdictions—has a problem far less 
complex and difficult than our own. The roving criminal, 
who carries on his depredations across State lines and whose 
activities cover vast geographical areas, is unknown to Great 
Britain. This is the problem that brought our Federal Gov- 
ernment upon the scene. Investigation of the Urschel kid- 
naping case, for example, extended over an area of nearly 
700,000 square miles, which, if superimposed upon a map of 
Iurope, would cover most of the countries in the western 
part of that continent. 

1 was interested to learn that the number of fingerprint 
cards filed each day at Scotland Yard is between 200 and 
300, while the most recent report from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation shows that the Department of Justice is re- 
ceiving as high as 3,700 a day. These figures of themselves 
suggest the greater scope of crime in the United States, the 
vast geographical extension of criminal operations, the almost 
infinite possibilities of a criminal losing himself in a land 
where passports and other methods of personal identification 
are unknown, and the importance of having at least one focal 
point for the exchange of criminal information, such as is now 
represented by our Federal Bureau of Investigation at Wash- 
ington. : 

My visit to the famous Sureté Nationale in Paris was an 
intensely interesting experience. One could not fail to be 
impressed by the alertness of its representatives and the in- 
finitely painstaking methods in vogue. France, I should say, 





is one of the most difficult countries in the world in which one 
may become lost. Its wide flung method of personal check, 
its cards of identity, its registration through hotels, lodging 
houses, and “the concierge system” are of great assistance in 
police work, though hardly adaptable to the genius of our 
own institutions. It suggests, however, the advisability of 
extending the voluntary civil fingerprint system recently es- 
tablished in the Department of Justice and in which we al- 
ready have recorded about 50,000 fingerprints of reputable 
persons, in all walks of life. I predict that this method of 
recording identities will be resorted to more and more gen- 
erally as its merits, as a protective measure for the benefit of 
the average citizen, become increasingly manifest. 

The Police System of Belgium is not unlike that of 
France in its broad outlines; and it is highly effective. 

The School of Criminology at Brussels is an admirable 
institution and includes in its curriculum a course of instruc- 
tion for Magistrates. 

I have heretofore recommended to the Congress, in con- 
nection with a proposed Bureau of Crime Prevention, a 
course of training for U. S. Attorneys, U. S. Marshals, and 
U. S. Commissioners, though the approval of the project has 
thus far been withheld. I am still hopeful, however, that I 
shall be able to make progress along that line. 

During the course of my trip I inquired concerning the 
number of prisoners in the countries I visited. I found that 
in England and Wales there are about 11,000 persons in 
penal confinement, in Belgium about 4,000 and in France 
between 30,000 and 35,000. How many prisoners do you 
suppose there are in the United States? The appalling an- 
swer is—about 220,000. In other words, on an adjusted basis 
of relative population the United States has seven times as 
many persons in prison as England, four times as many as 
Belgium and more than twice as many as France. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is a staggering fact, a discreditable fact, 
a fact that stares all of us in the face. 

Manifestly we have not met our crime problem as well 
as they have theirs. True we have made great progress. We 
have broken the backs of the kidnaping bands. We have 
improved our facilities, we have strengthened our law en- 
forcing agencies, we have secured greater cooperation all 
along the line, and we are devoting our thought and efforts 
with increasing intensity to this national menace. But much, 
much remains to be done. We cannot relax our efforts for a 
moment and we cannot afford to fail. 

The statistics I have cited are, of course, subject to cer- 
tain explanations, but these explanations do not alter the 
ultimate fact. It has been suggested, for example, that cer- 
tain acts are punished as crimes in the United States which 
are not thus dealt with on the continent of Europe, such as 
drug addiction, drunkenness and certain sex offenses. It is 
further suggested that about five-sixths of all the automobiles 
in the world are in the United States and that offenses grow- 
ing out of the misuse of the motorcar account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of our crime. Again it is suggested that 
our problem of assimilating diverse strains into our citizen- 
ship is responsible to some degree for the situation under dis- 
cussion. Some foreign observers point to the fact that prison 
sentences in the United States are longer than those in for- 
eign countries and thus our prison population accumulates. 
Others have suggested that our traditional insistence upon 
the rights of the individual hos at times militated against 
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control of persons of anti-social behavior. Another explana- 
tion offered is that apprehension and punishment are much 
more swift and certain abroad than in the United States. 

Doubtless there is some truth in all of these suggestions, 
but the fact remains that we have an immense and dispro- 
portionate prison population that is increasing all the time. 

While I was at Scotland Yard a message came in to the 
effect that a pickpocket had snatched a woman’s purse on 
one of the principal London thoroughfares. An immediate 
call was sent out. Before I left the Yard two hours later 
the criminal had been arrested. Later that same week I asked 
what the status of the matter was. This was the answer: 

“He’s serving time.” 

This was just 72 hours after the offense had been com- 
mitted. Does it not suggest that in Great Britain, where 
the prison population is decreasing and crime is largely under 
control, swiftness of apprehension, speed of trial, prompt and 
inescapable punishment, have proved effective deterrents? 
And does it not suggest a line of procedure which we might 
profitably follow? 

While I was in Paris I attended a murder trial at the 
Assize Court for the District of the Seine. One man had 
killed another in a quarrel about a girl. The defendant 
claimed that it was a case of self-defense. There were three 
judges on the bench. There were twelve jurors in the box. 
There were five alternate jurors in attendance available to 
replace any who might become ill or otherwise incapacitated. 
The trial lasted less than three days. The judge’s charge was 
completed in ten minutes. He submitted four written in- 
terrogatories to which the jurors, after deliberation of 25 
minutes, returned negative answers. The defendant was 
thereupon brought into court and informed that he had been 
acquitted. He bowed his acknowledgments, was assessed one 
franc in damages to be paid the family of the deceased and— 
that was that. And let us note that he had been in jail 
since the crime was committed, and that even had his alleged 
offense been a lesser one, he would not have been out on 
bail. 

I notice that in France and elsewhere there is no such 
abuse of bail as is all too common in the United States. 
When a man is charged with a crime and placed in detention 
until brought to trial, he is anxious to have his case heard. 
His attorneys are not interested in postponements and legal 
technicalities. In the United States when a defendant 
charged with a serious offense is admitted to bail, it is all too 
often a fact that public opinion becomes indifferent, wit- 
nesses disappear, die or lose their memories, and the initiative 
of prosecution is dissipated. 

I do not suggest that the bail system be abandoned but 
I do suggest that those who wish to improve the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the United States might well turn 
their attention to the outrages committed against justice in 
abuse of the privilege of bail—an abuse that so often has no 
other result than to permit persons guilty of crime to escape 
punishment. Both our civil and our criminal methods of 
procedure are sadly in need of reformation. 

In the conferences which I was privileged to hold with 
Cabinet ministers of European Governments, with judges 
and with police officials, I heard frequent expressions of in- 
credulous surprise when I told them of the ease with which 
criminals in the United States are able to secure possession of 
lethal weapons of offense. The 73rd Congress enacted a bill 









known as the National Firearms Act. This is only a partial 
remedy. It requires the registration of certain firearms with 
Collectors of Internal Revenue in the various districts, but 
applies only to machine guns, sub-machine guns, sawed-off 
rifles or shotguns and silencers. This was as far as Congress 
would go at that time. It contains a fatal exemption from 
all measure of Federal control of pistols and revolvers. In 
the 74th Congress, in the session just concluded, I therefore, 
submitted a bill which would place pistols and revolvers 
within the terms of the National Firearms Act. That bil! 
was not reported from the Committee. I intend to continue 
my efforts in that direction at the next session. 

I do not expect, of course, that criminals will step up 
and register their weapons, but I do expect that all honest 
citizens will be willing to have their weapons registered so 
that when a criminal is caught with an unregistered weapon 
he will be deemed guilty of a serious offense. I can put this 
situation in graphic form when I state that this afternoon I 
obtained from the Federal Bureau of Investigation cases re- 
ported since January 1, 1933, to date showing robberies, and 
thefts from National Guard armories and other public insti- 
tutions of Government-owned firearms and ammunition as 
follows: 

Number of firearms stolen ............. 2,047 

This includes pistols, rifles, automatic rifles and 
machine guns. 

Number of rounds of ammunition stolen. . 273,226 

These figures seem to me to be appalling. While hun- 
dreds of these weapons have been recovered and while prison 
terms have been meted out to many of those who stole them, 
the fact remains that our great American underworld is 
armed to the teeth. It steals its heavier weapons and pur- 
chases its pistols. There is no legitimate reason on earth for 
an individual to have possession of a machine gun; nor do I 
believe that any honest citizen should object to having all 
classes of lethal weapons placed under registration. To per- 
mit the present situation to continue indefinitely amounts to 
a disclaimer of national intelligence. I appeal for public 
support for a more effective Firearms Act. 

Of course, I have brought home from my visit abroad 
no magic formula for dealing with crime, nor do I ever ex- 
pect to find one. It is a far flung problem and the battle 
must be fought on many fronts. You may be assured, how- 
ever, that the Department of Justice will not for a moment 
abate its efforts in this field of common concern. We hope 
to do better and better work as the days go by. As you know 
there has been set up in the Department, a Police Training 
School which, under the remarkably able direction of Mr. 
John Edgar Hoover, Director of our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, is offering training facilities to selected groups 
of State and municipal police officers. 

Our experience in this line of work has been distinctly 
gratifying. A group of 23 such officers have already been 
graduated, and we have on file more than 300 applications for 
admission to our next session of the school. We shall admit 
them to the extent that our facilities and our funds permit. 
I hope also to establish a similar training school for prison 
administrators and other penological officers under the ex- 
perienced direction of Mr. Sanford Bates, head of our Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. Moreover, I desire to extend our 
work into the field of crime prevention, where much effective 
coordinating work can be done. From these schools and 
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bureaus, we hope, in addition to technical training, to send out 
helpful impulses that will assist in the invigoration and in 
the integration of our whole law enforcement structure 
throughout its varied jurisdictions and in all its aspects. 

In short, we are developing in the United States a 
method of dealing with crime that accords with our consti- 
tutional limitations, the genius of our political institutions 
and the traditions of our people. The need of controlling 
crime is one of the most exigent of our national problems. 
There can be legitimate differences of opinion concerning 
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appropriate remedies for our economic and social ills, but 
there can be no room for such differences when the question 
is one of protecting our persons, our financial, industrial and 
business structure, our families and our homes from the 
predatory criminal and the menace of the underworld. Un- 
less our lives and our homes are safe, unless there be a secure 
domestic peace in which great human problems can be 
thoughtfully dealt with, then all that we strive te accomplish 
for the betterment of our people rests upon the treacherous 
sand of disrespect for order and defiance of iaw. 


The Future of American Penology: 


The Call for More Discriminating Law Enforcement 
By SHELDON GLUECK, Professor of Criminal Law at Harvard Law School 


Address Delivered at the Opening Evening Session of the New York Annual State Conference on Social Work, Buffalo, 
October 22, 1935. 


R. CHAIRMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
M In speaking of the future of peno-correctional 
practices in the United States, I do not wish to 
assume the hazardous role of prophet. I shall try merely to 
lay before you certain considerations which seem basic to an 
improvement of American penology during the next few 
decades. 

You no doubt realize that during the past few years the 
more liberal correctional devices, such as probation, parole 
and the indeterminate sentence, have been under attack. This 
is an old phenomenon. Every few years there seems to be a 
swing of the pendulum between the extremes of a repressive 
point of view toward crime and a curative and rehabilitative 
attitude. Administration of humane and sensible devices be- 
comes careless and men seek refuge in patent-medicine crime 
cures, such as fourth-offender laws. These mechanical devices 
are found to be unworkable and men tend to swing back to 
the opposite extreme. Hardly has one point of view been 
implemented and allowed to demonstrate its validity, when 
the other supersedes it. ‘The American legislator seems to 
suffer from penologic “jitters.” The press and public are 
impatient. Whenever an atrocious crime is committed by a 
probationer or a parolee, the institutions of probation and 
parole are bitterly assailed. Proponents of those instruments 
rush to the defense by citing not altogether accurate statistics 
of “success.” Both sides have part of the truth, but each in- 
sists that the other is wholly wrong. In the meantime the 
administration of justice suffers from the confusion and un- 
certainty of those who enforce the laws. To prove their 
point, certain police administrators and prosecutors think they 
must be particularly ruthless in administering their part of 
the affairs of justice; to prove their point certain judges, pro- 
bation officers and parole agents lean over backwards in an 
attempt to be “lenient.” Both groups seem to overlook the 
fact that the real issue is not one of severity versus leniency, 
but of an effective versus an ineffective administration of 
justice. 

The swing of the pendulum between the stressing of re- 
pression by almost any means available and undiscriminating 
emphasis on reformative and rehabilitory agencies is reflected 
in the public utterances of penologists and statesmen who fail 


to see that the solution of the difficulty lies not in one ex- 
treme or the other. It lies in a more intelligent application 
of available instruments. ‘To bring this about seems to me 
to be the chief task of the penology of tomorrow. The prob- 
lem is to work out as scientifically and realistically as possible 
a more discriminating use of society's weapons for coping 
with crime. Let me give a few illustrations which should 
show the importance of this point of view. 

Consider, for example, the administration of probation. 
Probation is theoretically and practically a very valuable 
agency in the administration of criminal justice for which 
credit must be given to American ingenuity. Authorities to- 
day would agree that in any but a superficial sense probation 
consists of at least three indispensable elements: (1) The sus- 
pension, under conditions and for a period imposed by a 
court, of the imposition or execution of a sentence on a per- 
son convicted of a crime, and his retention in the community 
instead of a prison; (2) the taking of such action only after 
a study by the judge of a carefully-prepared probation offi- 
cer’s report embodying the findings of an investigation into 
the offender’s makeup and career; and (3) the resulting 
placement of the probationer under the careful supervision 
of a trained and competent probation officer. The idea be- 
hind probation is that, since criminals differ among them- 
selves, not only the crime but the criminal should be taken 
into account in imposing sentence. At first the fact that pro- 
bation is a form of leniency was stressed. Certain offenders 
should be kept out of a penal institution, because they “de- 
serve” less punishment. Later a more sophisticated note was 
introduced so that the argument now runs that those who 
give the most promise of rehabilitation should be kept out of 
prison, because prisons are likely to be institutions that harm 
more than they help. But under both the earlier and later 
points of view, in the reasoning and agitation for probation 
laws, the most basic consideration of all was almost entirely 
ignored: namely, just how the judge was to be able to deter- 
mine which particular offenders “deserve” probation or are 
most likely to be rehabilitated by it. It was assumed that 
the average judge would of course be able to make such deci- 
sions. At first he was to obtain the necessary knowledge 
through considering the prior criminal record of the defend- 
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ant. But apart from the fact that that is an inadequate 
criterion, even the entire criminal record of any particular 
convict was as a rule not available to the sentencing judge 
because there were no centralized criminal records bureaus. 
This is still the case in many jurisdictions. Later, under the 
influence of the growing arts of social work and mental hy- 
giene it was assumed that probation officers would investigate 
each case thoroughly, in its social and psychologic as well as 
its criminalistic aspects, and that their reports would enable 
judges to tell whom and under what conditions to place on 
probation. But few seemed to take into account that the 
typical judge of a criminal court, who not infrequently is the 
least-experienced new-comer to the bench or one whose prac- 
tice has been almost exclusively on the civil side, might not 
be qualified to realize the full significance of the “case his- 
tory” drawn up by the probation officer; or if he were, might 
not have the time, under existing procedure and pressure of 
business, to do more than glance casually at the summary- 
sheet of the probation officer’s investigation report. More- 
over, the making of the kind of social investigations and 
sociologic and psychiatric summaries presupposed, requires a 
much more intensive training than even today many proba- 
tion officers are able to bring to their tasks. Here, then, was 
an important device for modifying the rules of justice to take 
account of variations among offenders, in the functioning of 
which necessary mechanisms and trained engineers were fre- 
quently missing. 

It may of course be argued that no new social device is 
perfect at the outset and that it is socially wasteful to post- 
pone the use of an instrument like probation until the com- 
plete mechanism and a full quota of trained workers are 
available. But it is not a counsel of perfection that is in- 
volved. It is the requirement of reasonably favorable condi- 
tions for the launching of a new social experiment, particu- 
larly one dealing with the control of crime,—a task on which 
depend the very life and security of the social order. With- 
out such a reasonable basis of procedure, the waste and dan- 
ger involved are too great, and a good experiment may fail 
because of the unduly unfavorable conditions under which it 
was launched. The result of premature establishment of 
certain supposedly correctional contrivances has in fact been 
that there are many jurisdictions in which examination of the 
work of judges and probation officers will show serious in- 
efficiency in the application of the principle of probation. 
Men with long criminal records are too often “granted pro- 
bation”; promising first offenders are too often sent to the 
deteriorating atmosphere of a prison. 

Nor is the weakness of probation in many places con- 
fined to inefficiency in selecting the offenders to be placed on 
probation. The most essential feature of this correctional 
device is adequate oversight of the probationer; otherwise, 
probation is merely an undesirable form of leniency, unneces- 
sarily dangerous to society. Yet in supervising those on pro- 
bation, as well as in the imposition of sentence, the proponents 
of probation have not been sufficiently successful in establish- 
ing the means for efficient administration. Untrained proba- 
tion officers, snowed under by patently unreasonable case- 
loads, can achieve but little success in a work that is about 
as difficult as any in modern society. 

When probationers subsequently commit new offenses 
and their recidivism is not soft-pedalled by interested agen- 
cies, the popular and legislative reaction is to cry for throw- 


ing the baby out with the bath-water—getting rid of proba- 
tion altogether and returning to a more mechanical repressive 
justice. But such a reaction is emotional and unjustifiable. 
Because in some jurisdictions the mistake was made of adopt- 
ing a new correctional philosophy before the necessary instru- 
ments and personnel were at hand, is no reason why, having 
accepted probation as a potentially valuable means of rehabili- 
tating offenders, we should now abandon it. We must exert 
ourselves in two directions: First, to define more clearly the 
types of individuals for whom such treatment, rather than 
imprisonment or some other punishment, is indicated ; sec- 
ondly, to improve the personnel charged with administering 
probation. It is not a question of probation or no probation ; 
it is a question of bad probation or good probation. There 
is enough reason to believe that probation, properly admin- 
istered, is the most economical, civilized and efficient instru- 
ment in the entire armory of modern penology. 

Parole also illustrates the thesis that a more discriminat- 
ing use of society’s weapons for coping with crime should be 
the object of the penology of tomorrow. Parole consists of 
the release of a prisoner from a penal or correctional institu- 
tion before the completion of the term for which he was sen- 
tenced, and his oversight in the community until the maxi- 
mum limit of his sentence has passed. Originally, behind 
parole and the indeterminate sentence lay the assumption that 
only those prisoners should be released from the institution on 
parole who were “cured” of their criminalistic tendencies. 
Later, the more sensible and sophisticated view was taken 
that “the prisoner ordinarily arrives at a period in his im- 
prisonment when further incarceration will be of less service 
to him and to the state as a reformative measure than a like 
period passed in liberty under parole supervision.” But 
neither under the old view or the new has sufficient attention 
been paid to the basic question, How will the releasing au- 
thority know when a prisoner has been “cured,” or determine 
the stage when further incarceration will be less serviceable 
to the prisoner and the state than oversight on parole? And 
another problem was not given sufficient attention: How can 
parole function efficiently if the prisons and reformatories so 
mould the habits and attitudes of future parolees that it is 
very difficult for the parole officer to counteract the evil 
effects of prison life? 

Much of the same reasoning can be applied to parole 
and the indeterminate sentence as to probation, so far as con- 
cerns their launching under unfavorable conditions, before 
their implications were sufficiently thought out. There is 
here, however, another element to consider: namely, the fact 
that so long as the vast majority of prisoners will have to be 
released from prison anyway, some oversight of them during 
the hazardous transitional period between institutional and 
free life is always desirable, if only as a temporary preventive 
of recidivism. But in parole, as in probation, a more dis- 
criminating application of the instrument is called for, both 
as an end in itself and as an answer to the uninformed agi- 
tators who demand the complete abolition of a rehabilitative 
method of great potential value. And once more the task of 
the penology of the future is, first, to invent means of a more 
discriminating ~ plication of parole and secondly, to bring 
into the field many more and better-trained parole officers. 

Penal and correctional establishments further illustrate 
my thesis. One of the most significant progressive steps in 
American penology was the establishment in a few states of 
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special institutions for defective delinquents. Originally the 
idea seems to have been to provide special housing and a spe- 
cial regimen for young mentally-defective offenders. But 
such institutions now not infrequently contain a great variety 
of feebleminded, psychopathic, psychoneurotic and other 
“queer” criminals. Again a more discriminating instrument 
of selection and classification is called for. Ordinary prisons, 
also, have with few exceptions not yet established means of 
adequate classification of their inmates, nor fitted the regimen 
to the peculiar needs of the type of prisoner involved. Sev- 
eral bases of classification have been proposed, but a practical 
instrument for a more discriminating treatment of prison in- 
mates still remains to be hammered out. 


Throughout these remarks I have stressed, as the task- 


of the future for American penology, the more discriminating 
application of instruments. I believe this indispensable not 
only for increased efficiency generally, but also as the most 
effective way of protecting our humane and liberal correc- 
tional devices from a new form of assault that is beginning 
to make itself felt as part of a general reactionary movement. 
In many parts of the world liberalistic ideas are being chal- 
lenged; in a few, democracy, freedom of speech, humanitarian 
correctional policies and even the hallowed essentials of a 
civilized criminal law have suffered rude set-backs. We can- 
not afford, in any branch of our polity, to give aid and com- 
fort to the high-priests of reaction and brutality. By a more 
discriminating application of our humanitarian and scientific 
correctional instruments at the hands of better trained 
workers, we can head off blanket criticism. 

How shall a more discriminating application of proba- 
tion, parole and similar correctional instruments be brought 
about? Here I can give but a few specific suggestions: 

First and foremost, there will have to be worked out 
more efficient techniques for selecting various types of of- 
fenders at the different levels of the administration of justice: 
police establishments, prosecutors’ offices, courts, correctional 
institutions and parole boards. The police cannot possibly 
handle everything that comes to their notice. They will al- 
wavs have to use some discretion. Principles for its efficient 
and fair exercise will deliberately have to be worked out, so 
that at least so far as the mass of petty offenses is concerned, 
the police will be more discriminating in making arrests and 
in bringing in complaints for prosecution. So also, the mod- 
ern city prosecutor has a tremendous scope for the exercise 
of discretion. He must daily decide whether or not to prose- 
cute in any particular case, whether or not to accept pleas of 
guilt to a lesser offense than that committed, and other vital 
matters involving sound judgment. There is practically no 
oversight of the exercise of these princely powers, for in most 
places the prosecutor is responsible only to the electorate. 
Some disciplining of the discretion of the prosecutor will 
have to be brought about, and a first step is the deliberate 
working out of principles on the basis of which discretion is 
to be intelligently and justly exercised. 

But police and prosecutor are not now our immediate 
concern. Considering the tasks of the penology of tomorrow, 
the court is the level at which a more discerning administra- 
tion of criminal justice is called for. Probation, penal and 
correctional establishments, parole—all depend in large mea- 
sure on more discriminating sentencing practices of the courts. 
For example, researches establish that the crime an offender 
happens to have committed is a far less reliable indicator of 


his future behavior than certain sociologic and psychiatric 
data regarding his background and traits. Yet the crime of 
which the offender stands convicted is in practice the chief 
datum that determines the sentence imposed on him and hence 
the treatment to which he will be subjected. In other words, 
legislative prescriptions of punishments, and judicial sentenc- 
ing, are too often founded upon considerations that are but 
slightly relevant to whether or not the criminal will there- 
under ultimately repeat his crimes or lead a law-abiding life. 
They could be founded upon data that have a good deal of 
value in forecasting the future behavior of those subjected to 
the different forms of punishment and correction. If society 
is to have that discriminating administration of justice that 
the slogan of “‘individualization” implies, its legislators and 
judges must make use of the results of research that points to 
the possibility of defining various “treatment types” among 
criminals. Research already reported suggests the feasibility 
of constructing prognostic tables, based on a correlation of 
the traits of different types of offenders with their ultimate 
reform or relapse when subjected to various regimes of cor- 
rectional treatment. Such tables might turn out to be im- 
portant instruments in bringing about that more discriminat- 
ing administration of justice that is called for. The idea of 
individualizing justice is a very valuable one; but unless judi- 
cial individualization is founded on something more than 
hunch, guess-work or even unsystematized “experience,” indi- 
vidualizing justice can be both dangerous to society and bad 
for the offenders subjected to the process. 

In the operation of a regime for the efficient and just 
differential treatment of offenders, two things appear to be 
necessary, assuming thoroughly trained and competent per- 
sonnel: first, the judge must be able to rely on the use of the 
soundest methods of social investigation by probation officers 
and, at least in certain cases, on psychiatric and psychologic 
examinations that do more than apply some technical, diag- 
nostic label such as an intelligence quotient to the prisoner 
at the bar. What is primarily needed in this latter respect 
is a description of the offender from the point of view of the 
major constituents of his personality, his outstanding traits 
and his most marked attitudes toward the various social insti- 
tutions—the school, home, workshop, playground or club— 
in which he has left his “footprints on the sands of time.” 
Such an analysis will involve an attempt at explaining the 
conscious and, where possible, the unconscious motives of the 
criminal conduct—an attempt to bridge the crucial gap be- 
tween the “conditioning factors” of the crime and the per- 
sonality that was presumably conditioned by such factors, in- 
stead of a mere listing of the environmental elements in one 
part of the case-history and the characteristics of the offender 
in another. But even a revealing case history of the indi- 
vidual offender is not enough. A second thing is necessary if 
judicial sentencing practices are to be more discriminative 
than ‘in the past; namely, a technique for comparing the indi- 
vidual offender with others who closely resemble him in rele- 
vant traits and about whose reactions to various forms of 
peno-correctional treatment organized experience already 
exists. Without these two interacting parts of the process 
individualization is likely to be very imperfect and even so- 
cially dangerous. 

These views apply equally to correctional establishments. 
It is possible to make a more discerning and discriminating 
classification of offenders within the different correctional in- 
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stitutions, to the end that existing facilities may be more 
efficiently applied to different treatment types and the need 
and nature of new correctional instruments may be discov- 
ered experimentally. Here again, thorough study of the in- 
dividual case followed by consideration of the characteristics 
of the offender in the light of tabulated experience with hun- 
dreds of offenders who resemble him in major respects, should 
lead to a better functioning of correctional institutions. The 
same may be said about parole. By the use of tabulated ex- 
perience founded on careful observation and analysis of the 
traits of different classes of offenders and their responses to 
parole, both the time when a prisoner belonging to a certain 
class should be released on parole and the nature of the parole 
oversight to be given him might be more accurately deter- 
mined than at present. 

There are other ways of bringing about a more discrimi- 
nating administration of justice. For example, the establish- 
ment of judicial seminars at universities, where judges might 
talk over the difficulties of the sentencing function with 
criminologists, penologists, psychiatrists, social workers and 
educators, is something that should be very helpful. Again, 
it may be that in the not too distant future, the sentencing 
function of the courts will be separated, in technique and per- 
sonnel, from the guilt-determining function. A special treat- 
ment tribunal may be established, composed of members 
peculiarly fitted by pertinent technical training and by tem- 
perament, to take over the sentencing function of the courts. 
It may be decided to unite in one specially-trained body both 
the sentencing and paroling practices. But a more realistic 
individualization of justice seems dependent on the ever more 
scientific definition of “treatment types” among offenders. 


A more discriminating application of correctional instru- 
ments should take account of the fact that society cannot 
afford to spend too much time and money on offenders who 
have already demonstrated their failure to respond to the 
liberal methods of probation, parole and the like. The ulti- 
mate behavior of any offender is not dependent exclusively 
on the efforts of official agencies set up for coping with crime, 
but also on his makeup and background, and the attitudes of 
the community to which he returns. These matters are 
largely beyond the control of courts, correctional institutions 
and parole boards. Given a more sympathetic community 
attitude, more discriminating classification and treatment of 
offenders and a better trained personnel of justice, the per- 
centage of failure will be reduced. But some failures there 
will always be. We must therefore establish, in our penal 
administration, certain practical limits beyond which further 
liberal experimentation in the case of offenders who have 
reasonably demonstrated their failure to respond to such 
methods, will have to cease. This is necessary in the interest 
of both the tax-payer’s bill and the protection of society. The 
establishing of such limits is quite different from the mechani- 
cal arbitrariness of a so-called fourth offender law. The 
legislative pronouncement of a fiat that after a specified num- 
ber of convictions there must be life imprisonment regardless 
of the peculiar circumstances of the individual case is not the 
same as the promulgation by courts and parole boards of rules 
and standards of a sentencing and paroling policy. These 
latter retain some flexibility for adjusting a general policy to 
individual differences in the light of carefully-accumulated 
social and psychiatric data. They are based on the day to 





day experience of those charged with administering the law. 

It may be found, for example, that after a certain num- 
ber of unsuccessful trials of a particular type of offender on 
probation the chances of his responding favorably to such 
treatment are too low for society: to take the risk involved 
in allowing him to remain at large. It may be found that 
upon the repetition of a criminal act of a specified degree of 
social dangerousness by a certain type of offender, a com- 
pletely indeterminate sentence is called for in his case. In 
practice this would mean that society, through its courts, in- 
stitutions and parole boards, would now have a more exten- 
sive control over such an individual without the need of hav- 
ing him re-tread the uncertain technical mazes of a new 
criminal proceeding. If such a person is to be experimented 
with further, such trial and error should be circumscribed 
and firmly controlled so that the least possible expense and 
d»nger to society will be involved in the attempt. When cor- 
rectional experimentation is implemented by more scientific 
tools and when its limits are recognized by all concerned, in 
a word when penology becomes more discriminating, greater 
good sheuld result to offenders and to the social order. 


This brings me to a basic task of the future, on which 
a substantially improved penology is in appreciable measure 
dependent. I refer to the drafting of a penal code in accord- 
ance with modern knowledge and conditions. This is a vast 
topic which I can only touch upon here. A fundamental in- 
volved is to determine how the sum of society’s legal power 
to cope with crime may most efficiently and justly be dis- 
tributed among the several institutions and agencies charged 
with administering justice. This problem has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized or coped with systematically in American 
codes. How shall the state’s power be distributed in order to 
obtain the highest efficiency in repressing crime consonent 
with the protection of the treasured rights of the individual 
under our constitutional system and with a civilized humani- 
tarianism? What part of this power had better be embodied 
in the legislatively-enacted substantive law which defines 
crimes? What part of it can safely and efficiently be en- 
trusted to the discretion of judges, and to what kind of 
judges? What part of it to boards of administration, and 
to what kind of boards? What part to administrators of 
penal and correctional institutions and to what kind of ad- 
ministrators? In the past, probation, parole, the indetermi- 
nate sentence, the juvenile court have merely been pasted on, 
as it were, to the pre-existing, unsystematic body of legisla- 
tive and judge-made law. Hence there are serious internal 
inconsistencies in the mass of law that governs criminal jus- 
tice, and these inconsistencies are reflected in a working at 
cross-purposes of the agents of justice. Over a hundred years 
ago Livingston, who drafted the significant code for Louisi- 
ana which unfortunately never became law, called for a code 
in which 
“The incongruities which have pervaded our sys- 
tem will disappear; every new enactment will be im- 
pressed with the character of the original body of 
laws; and our penal legislation will no longer be a 
piece of fretwork exhibiting the passions of its several 
authors, their fears, their caprices, or the carelessness 
and inattention with which legislators in all ages and 
in every country have, at times, endangered the lives, 
the liberties, and fortunes of the people, by inconsistent 
provisions, cruel or disproportioned punishments, and 
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a legislation, weak and wavering, because guided by no 
principle, or by one that was continually changing, and 
therefore could seldom be right.” 






























What Livingston said in the 1830’s is even more applicable 
today. For the penology of the future to be substantially 
more effective than it is at present, its underlying pclicies, 
principles and instruments must be re-examined as part and 
parcel of a thorough inquiry into the substantive, procedural 
and administrative criminal law, with the view of drafting a 
code that is both scientific and realistic. By scientific 1 mean 
a code in which, in addition to the traditional legal considera- 
tions of an analytic or historic nature, the possible contribu- 
tions of such disciplines as sociology, political science, an- 
thropology, psychiatry, psychology education and any other 
pertinent bodies of science or art will be brought into play. 
$y realistic I mean a code in which the cultural and physical 
environment in which justice is compelled to function in dif- 
ferent regions, will be consciously taken into account in 
making necessary practical compromises with principles and 
policies that logically seem desirable. 


Moreover, in the proposed code the “limits of effective 
legal action” will be recognized and it will be indicated that 
the criminal law cannot be expected to take over most of the 
former functions of the home, the school, the church, the 
workshop and the play-group; that attempting to control 
certain forms of undesirable conduct through the devices of 
the criminal law may do more harm than good because of 
annoyance to the public, difficulties of administration, rela- 
tive harmlessness of the evils sought to be remedied, and ex- 
istence of other social institutions than police, courts and 
prisons, the responsibility of which it is and ought to be to 
act as instruments of social control. The evils of the increas- 
ing tendency to pass prohibitory laws covering conduct that 
is more properly to be controlled by other means are vividly 
pointed out in these words by a distinguished scholar: 
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“Suppose, for example, that a legislator should 
feel himself authorized to undertake the extirpation 
of drunkenness and fornication by direct laws. He 
would have to begin by a multitude of regulations. 
The first inconvenience would therefore be a com- 
plexity of laws. The easier it is to conceal these vices, 
the more necessary it would be to resort to severity of 
punishment, in order to destroy by the terror of ex- 
amples the constantly recurring hope of impunity. This 
excessive rigour of laws forms a second inconvenience 
not less grave than the first. The difficulty of procur- 
ing proofs would be such, that it would be necessary 
to encourage informers, and to entertain an army of 
spies. This necessity forms a third inconvenience, 
greater than either of the others. Let us compare the 
results of good and evil. Offences of this nature, if 
that name can be properly given to imprudences, pro- 
duce no alarm; but the pretended remedy would 
spread a universal terror; innocent or guilty, every one° 
would fear for himself or his connexions; suspicions 
and accusations would render society dangerous; we 
should fly from it; we should involve ourselves in mys- 
tery and concealment; we should shun all the dis- 
closures of confidence. Instead of suppressing one 
vice, the laws would produce other vices, new and 
more dangerous.” . 


‘This was not said by a modern writer inveighing against the 
“noble experiment.” It was said by Jeremy Bentham, almost 


a century and a half ago. Bentham went on to say that, 


“It is in cases of this kind that legislators have 
governed too much. Instead of trusting to the pru- 
dence of individuals, they have treated them like chil- 
dren, or slaves. They have suffered themselves to be 
carried away by the same passion which has influenced 
the founders of religious orders, who, to signalize their 
authority, and through a littleness of spirit, have held 
their subjects in the most abject dependence, and have 
traced for them, day by day, and moment by moment, 
their occupations, their food, their rising up, their 
lying down, and all the petty details of their life. 
There are celebrated codes, in which are found a mul- 
titude of clogs of this sort; there are useless restraints 
upon marriage; punishments decreed against celibacy; 
sumptuary laws regulating the fashion of dress, the 
expense of festivals, the furniture of houses, and the 
ornaments of women; there are numberless details 
about aliments permitted or forbidden; about ablu- 
tions of such or such a kind; about the purifications 
which health or cleanliness require; and a thousand 
similar puerilities, which add, to all the inconvenience 
of useless restraint, that of besotting the people, by 
covering these absurdities with a veil of mystery, to 
to disguise their folly.” 


In penal law, as well as correctional practice, a more dis- 
criminating justice is called for. 


In addition to more efficiently distributing the state’s 
peno-correctional power among the several agencies involved, 
and to determining the kind of acts that in an American 
state of our epoch ought to and can be entrusted to enforce- 
ment by the methods of criminal justice, and the kind which 
require the more subtle and indirect techniques of other in- 
struments of social control, the criminal code of the future 
should carefully describe the penal and correctional instru- 
ments needed to implement the law. ‘There are other basic 
features of the proposed code which cannot be discussed on 
this occasion; but two things need to be stressed: First, in 
connection with such a code there must be a frank recogni- 
tion that well-trained administrators of the law are all-im- 
portant to its efficient enforcement, which fact implies the 
corollary that political considerations in appointments must 
be reduced to a minimum. Secondly, the interstate nature of 
much of modern crime must not be overlooked by the framers 
of the proposed code. The recent movements to establish 
state commissions on interstate cooperation and extend the 
use of interstate compacts give much promise in this connec- 
tion. A neighborly and businesslike collaboration among 
states which comprise a unified cultural area should be very 
helpful in increasing the efficiency of police, improving extra- 
dition proceedings, bringing about interstate cooperation in 
supervising probationers and parolees and perhaps also in 
utilizing special institutional facilities, and stimulating inter- 
state agreuuents for the maintenance of uniform standards 
with respect to qualificatjons of correctional personnel, limi- 
tation of case-loads carried by supervisors, and technique of 
oversight of offenders. 


It is encouraging to find that the American Law Insti- 
tute, which has already achieved notable results in ‘restating 
other branches of the law, is in favor of a project for a funda- 
mental re-examination and reconstruction of the criminal law. 


Quickened and encouraged by the existence of such a mod- 
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ernized code, we may hope that the penology of the future 
will enter upon a new era. Then the problem of crime may 
be treated with a discriminating realism in which the hu- 
manitarian impulse is effectively blended with the scientific 
to the end that promising offenders may be given the best 
facilities for reform and rehabilitation, while the potential 


danger to the social security of other offenders is not lost 
sight of. 

Such an endeavor should cast the devoted army of social 
workers in a much more significant role in the drama ot so- 
ciety’s attack upon crime than has thus far been assigned 
them. 


The Luxury of Crime 


By L. F. CHAPMAN, Superintendent of the State Prison of Florida. 


Delivered October 21, 1935, before the Florida Peace Officers Congress at Gainesville, Florida. 


great tragedy. If the people of Florida had not failed 

in some sense there had been no need for a prison 
in our state. It is not my intention to magnify the physical 
assets of the prison. These are valuable to the extent of 
about two million dollars and include seven steel and con- 
crete buildings, 18,000 acres of land, a shirt factory, under- 
wear factory, shoe factory, tannery, tag plant, syrup mill, 
canning plant, dairy, and chicken yard and other depart- 
ments—twenty-eight in all. 


[= Florida State Prison at Raiford is the State’s 


The importance of the prison as a state tragedy does 
not lie in its physical assets, but does lie in an over-indulgence 
in a luxury which is its own condemnation. A luxury is 
something without which we can live, but without which 
we do not want to live. Radios and automobiles are examples 
of such luxuries. In this sense crime in our state is a luxury, 
for it is something without which we can live but without 
which evidently we do not want to live. And just as it is 
true that a man’s private financial difficulties usually come 
from too great an indulgence in luxuries, so it is true that 
as a people Floridans can wreck the financial structure of 
their state by an over-indulgence in the luxury of crime. 


It is conceivable that in the end crime may wreck the 
financial structure of our state. It costs about a half a mil- 
lion dollars a year to operate Reiford, and about $1,100,000 
to operate the State Road Department. Here is upwards 
of a million and a half dollars which the people must pay 
year by year for crime. This is not all, however, for to this 
must be added the cost of Court houses and jails, sixty-seven 
such items being established in our state and some of them 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. Loss of interest 
on this investment alone is a considerable sum. But to this 
must be added the salaries of Judges, States Attorneys, 
Clerks, Sheriffs, Deputies, Police Departments and Detec- 
tive Agencies. Then to this must be added the loss in physi- 
cal values in automobiles stolen, jewels stolen, houses burned 
and the like. To this must be added the loss in productive 
power on the part of three thousand men and women in 
prison in our state, which if estimated at a dollar a day— 
rather a large figure I grant in these days—will in itself 
amount to more than a million dollars a year. Finally to 
this figure must be added the unestimated but nevertheless 
very real financial burden that falls on the shoulders of the 
philanthropic people of the various communities in caring 
for the indigent families of the bread winners locked up in 
prison. 





A tremendous figure! Two or three times of late years 
I have endeavored to estimate for myself how much it costs 
us, the people of Florida, each year to enjoy the Luxury of 
Crime. As best I can estimate it, the figure is not less than 
twelve million dollars a year. A million dollars a month for 
the luxury of murder, armed robbery, breaking and entering 
and the other items in the list of fifty-six crimes recognized 
by the laws of our state! As compared with cost of govern- 
ment this is a striking figure, for the cost of government in 
our state is only four million dollars a year. The state 
treasurer handles thirty million dollars a year. And in the 
last two years this has reached the enormous figure of thirty- 
five millions per year. But most of this is fiduciary in its na- 
ture. The actual cost of government in Florida is about four 
million dollars a year. Four millions for government, twelve 
millions for crime! If the people of the state want to re- 
duce taxes, let them reduce crime. To put the matter differ- 
ently, if there were no crime in Florida, not only would we 
have no taxes for state government, but the state government 
could afford to pay us eight million dollars a year. 


As an aspect on the face of things in Florida crime 
is an ever-enlarging feature. In 1918 the prison division 
handled 300 men; in 1933 the prison division handled 3,300 
men—an increase almost unbelievable in fifteen years. Now 
if this ratio continues, w!..t eventually will be the final fi- 
nancial burden? If crime continues to increase geometri- 
cally while the population continues to increase arithmeti- 
cally, the time will come when the expenses will be so 
great that the people no longer can pay them. This is what 
1 meant a moment ago when I said that it is conceivable 
that in the end crime can wreck the financial structure of 


Florida. 


A terrible feature of the financial aspect of crime lies 
in the simple fact that the cost of crime comes first. You 
may not pay your grocer on the corner, but you do pay for 
murder. You may not pay your druggist in the middle of the 
block, but if some one steals your automobile, you pay with- 
out delay. You may not pay your teacher or minister or 
your rent, but you pay for crime. Crime is the finest col- 
lection agency in the world. 

Now, only a small handful of people must pay this 
tremendous figure for crime in Florida, for after all Florida 
is only a pioneer community of a million and a half souls. 
I have sometimes fancied that it is fully possible for some 
enterprising man to know personally every man, woman 
and child in this state—so few in number are our citizens. 
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For that matter there aren’t so many people in the whole 
world. In the first paragraph of his geography, Van Loon 
says that if every person in the world were placed in one 
box that box need be no larger than half a mile in each di- 
rection. And Arthur Brisbane in his column two or three 
years ago stated that if every person in the world were 
gathered in one place they could stand on Long Island. 
After all, the world isn’t so full of people. ‘There are 
countless millions of square miles on land on which no hu- 
man And this infinitesimal segment of the earth’s 
population that we call Florida, this little community in 
America’s Sun Porch, must dig up a million dollars a month 
for the privilege of murder, robbery and the like. 

Now what do you propose to do about it? Will you 
sit supinely by and permit this outrage to continue? Will 
you do nothing about this continued rape of one public pocket 
<? If you ask me what to do, frankly will I tell you 
tho: I do not know. ‘Three years ago I set out to find the 
for crime in this state, and during several months I 
listed the various items which I thought contributed to this 
desperate condition. If I make no mistake I made a speech 
or two on the cure which I thought I had found. 


lives. 


bool 


cure 


The experience at Reiford, however, has been disap- 
pointing in providing a cure for crime. The inmates. have 
knocked out my points one by one, and now I| am about 
a million points in debt. I have no cure for crime to offer 
It is comforting for me to know that this is not my 
problem. The Superintendent at Reiford cannot be blamed 
Nor can the Governor, nor the Board of Com- 
missioners, nor the Pardon Board. In the years 1933 and 
1934 the Pardon Board discharged by pardon, parole or com- 
mutation of sentence upwards of 700 men, and only 28 
of- them have been returned to prison. The peace officers 
of the state, including the Sheriffs, Police Departments and 
Detective Agencies cannot be blamed for crime. What 
chance has a Sheriff to stop a murder, when an excited voice 
exclaims over the telephone: “Come quick! A murder has 
been committed in the next block”? What chance has a 
police officer to stop a robbery, when some one rushes up 
to him on the corner, calling loudly: “Come out to my house 
at once. Somebody has broken in and stolen everything I 


you. 


for crime. 


have’? 

‘The peace officers of the state cannot stop crime in 
such circumstances. They are like the life guards, who push 
the life boat out through the surf after the ship has gone 
on the rocks. ‘They are like the men who drive the wrecker 
down the highway after a car has hit the telephone pole. 
‘They are called in after the damage has been done to re- 
trieve what they can from the disaster. The cure for crime 
is in the hands of the people and the people only. No officer 
can stop crime, but the people of Florida can stop crime. 
So I return to my question: What do you propose to do 
about it? It is your problem, and the problem of none others. 

Three or four suggestions there are which I should like 
to make. You may regard them of small value, or you per- 
haps may wish to add some suggestions to the list. These 
are given for what they are worth in the hope of contribut- 
ing something to the discussions which must not end until 
the problem is solved. 

First. The education of our lawyers. This sugges- 
tion has no personal intent, since I know there are many 
fine lawyers in our state. But I repeat that the first duty 


that falls on the shoulders of the people of Florida in an 
effort to cure crime is the education of our lawyers. There 
isn’t a criminal in the state who doesn’t know that he can 
hire brains. Now why should brains be at the disposal of 
any criminal for any price? And yet certain lawyers will 
take fees from criminals before ever the crime has been 
committed. Is such a lawyer a public enemy? Ils he not a 
crook? It has happened that I as Superintendent of the 
prison have been compelled to attend court so often that | 
am about as familiar with the court of law as I am with 
the office of the Superintendent. So often have I answered 
Writs of Habeas Corpus that I have learned how to write 
a return which is acceptable to the Supreme Court of the 
State. Why should the Superintendent be compelled to put 
in his time defending the people of the state against the 
release of criminals? I can tell you in one word—lawyers. 


Recently a lawyer whom I know well came to the 
office one morning saying, “Come on Chap; sign up.” I 
signed, since there was nothing else to do. ‘Then | asked 
him, “Is there any reason why you should not be considered 
Public Enemy No. 1?” For one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars he was seeking the release on a technicality of a mur- 
derer whom it had cost the people of the state thirty-three 
hundred dollars to convict. He secured this release, and for 
the paltry sum of one hundred and twenty-five dollars set 
aide the will of a million and a half people. Is such a man 
not a public enemy? 


Recently I attended a murder trial in which a man 
was tried for a vicious killing. After the jury had received 
its charge and had retired, I walked down the street with 
the Judge, States Attorney and the Defense Attorney to the 
restaurant. As we walked the defense attorney said, “This 
has been a hard case. I don’t know how I am going to 
come out. All I hope to do is to keep that fellow out of 
the chair. I tried to cloud the minds of the jury so as to 
confuse the issue and thus secure a life sentence.” I said 
nothing in reply, but now I am asking you: What right has 
any lawyer to cloud the minds of any jury? Is such a 
man not a vicious traitor to justice? Is he not himself the 
defender and promoter of crime? 

It was of such men that Scott Loftin, President of the 
American Bar Ass’n, was speaking in Boston some months 
ago when he said, “The first duty of the American Bar 
Ass’n is to rid its ranks of criminal lawyers and lawyer 
criminals.” He expressed the same thought but changed 
the words when speaking in Jacksonville some weeks later, 
he said, “Any lawyer who will free a criminal on a techni- 
cality is as guilty as the criminal himself.” And it was a 
similar thought brought out by Clarence Darrow; “The 
safest man in America is a man who commits murder and 
has two thousand dollars.” 

Recently when speaking in a central Florida city, a 
woman interrupted to ask: “Mr. Chapman, do you believe 
in the death penalty?” My answer, of course, was the obvi- 
ous answer. I do not know whether I believe in the death 
penalty, because the death penalty never has been tried. We 
do not have the death penalty in Florida. Nor does any 
other state have the death penalty. America never has tried 


this form of punishment. This state has a semblance of such 
a penalty, but only the shadow form of it. In 1933 there 
were upwards of 300 murders in Florida, and only 4 exe- 
cutions. Does that look like Florida has the death penalty? 
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In that same year there were 11,000 murders in America, 
and less than 500 executions. Why must we keep 10 men 
in the death cells of Reiford for years at a time? Why do 
we not have the death penalty in this state? The answer is 
given in one word—lawyers. 

It is good to say that only a small percentage of lawyers 

_in the state are shyster lawyers. Probably less than 4 per 
cent are guilty of such practice. But the tragedy of the 
situation is that this 4 per cent can wreck the good intention 
of the other 96 per cent. And in the wrecking the 4 per 
cent gather in the dollars from the cohorts of crime while 
while the 96 per cent live in penury for the sake of high 
principles. This should not be. The people of the state 
should see to it that the 4 per cent shall not be permitted 
to thwart their will. My opinion is that if every lawyer in 
Florida were to give himself for one twelve months to the 
absolute enforcement of justice, there would be no lawless- 
ness for the following 12 months. Much crime can be traced 
directly to the confidence criminals have in their ability to 
hire lawyers who can prevent justice by fair means or 
foul. 

Of all people in America, in defending justice in prac- 
tical affairs as well as in the abstract, lawyers should take 
the lead. We will not cure the wave of crime in this or any 
other state until lawyers do so. This education of our law- 
yers to their duty to the public rather than to the criminals 
who hire them is the task that rests on the shoulders of the 
good people of this state. If you take this duty seriously 
and by public sentiment and otherwise create a wave of pub- 
lic demand, there is a chance to evade this million dollars a 
month we are paying for the luxury of crime. 

Second, crime should be treated impersonally. The 
typical American characteristic of treating crime as a per- 
sonal matter is so plain as to be familiar to every observing 
man or woman. We shall not cure the disease of crime until 
crime is studied cooly, calmly, impersonally. If the scientists 
and physicians had studied malaria as we, the people of 
America, have studied crime, they still would be bleeding 
men in barber shops—for that is where the red on the barber 
pole came from! Fortunately scientists studied their sub- 
ject impersonally. Slowly, steadily, cooly through the years, 
they searched for the germ, and one memorable day they 
found it. When they discovered the germ, did any scientist 
in the world get mad? Did any one in a rage declare: 
“There’s the dirty murderer! Take the scoundrel out and 
hang him to the nearest oak tree!” No. There was re- 
joicing in the field of science that day. They welcomed 
the discovery of the germ. They drew pictures of him, 
studied his life’s history, determined how rapidly he multi- 
plied and how long he lived. They discovered that quinine 
would cure, and made the more momentous discovery that 
the better cure is that of draining the swamps. It was on 
account of this discovery that Col. Goethals could say that 
he dug the Panama Canal with spray guns. 

When a terrible crime is committed in any community 
the typical American habit of anger expresses itself. Men 
rush out into the streets in a fury, yelling: “Get a rope. 
We will hang the scoundrel from a telephone pole,” thus 
illustrating the habit of treating crime personally. While 
it is dificult to imagine such a thing, nevertheless when a 
terrible crime is committed some one should sit down calmly, 
and reflectively say to himself: ““Now, what made that man 


do that? How did it happen that a human being could 
behave in such fashion?” 

When the answer to that question is found, we may 
learn that as a bare-footed boy in the gutter that man had 
learned things that no child should know. We may find that 
three generations before his birth, a certain trait was started 
in the life of some ancestor which finally flowered in this 
crime, for Dr. Hillis used to say that some children are 
damned into the world rather than born into it. And I am 
sure that when the answer to this question is found we will 
determine that the best of all cures for crime lies in draining 
the social swamps. ‘This, too, is the task of the good people 
of Florida. 

Third, the young people of the state must be cured of 
the typical American habit of drifting. ‘This also is a nation- 
wide trait, common to every class and every section. It is 
seldom in these days to behold anyone firmly and perma- 
nently established in any community. Most men come from 
somewhere else, and do not intend to stay where they are for 
very long. They work in Georgia today, Florida tomorrow, 
Oklahoma next week and California next year. The old 
fixed habit of permanent residence seems to have passed en- 
tirely out of the picture. In cities, apartments have taken 
the place of homes and apartments may be changed every 
month. 

So universal in the nation is this habit of restlessness 
that state lines have been lost and sections have lost their 
familiar characteristics. One no longer can tell the difference 
between a Vermont Nut Meg and a Virginia Gentleman, 
between a Georgia Cracker and an Arkansas Traveler, be- 
tween a Texas Cowboy and a Mississippi Swamp Rat, be- 
tween a Kentucky Colonel and a California Pioneer. They 
are all simply and plainly Americans, having been swept 
back and forth across states and sections until they no longer 
bear the marks of their native heritage. 

This habit of restlessness, this unfixed floating disposi- 
tion, is the disease that fills prisons. If there is a character- 
istic common to every man who is sent to Raiford it is found 
in this—the habit of drifting. These boys who “thumb” their 
way down the highways, who ride the “rods’ from town to 
town—certainly they will land in some town at night cold 
and hungry, certainly they will hold up a filling station or 
possibly a grocery store, certainly they will land at Raiford. 

Some months ago we discharged a gray bearded old 
man from Raiford who had finished a three years sentence. 
For many years I have known something of this man, though 
until his advent at Raiford, 1 never had known him per- 
sonally. He owned several orange groves in the southern 
part of the state, owned his home in the village near by. In 
that home his children were born and from that home they 
were married. He was known as one of the “pillars” of his 
community for a generation. And then he came to Raiford 
in his old age with a three years’ sentence. Often I wondered 
what had happened. But he was one of the rare prisoners 
who never discussed his charge and never asked for a pardon. 
I make it a rule not to talk to the prisoners unless they re- 
quest the privilege of talking to me, and so it happened that 
I never questioned him about his affairs. 

A short time before his discharge, however, the guard 
reported late one Sunday afternoon that the old man wanted 
to see me. As he sat down, I asked: “Old man, how did 
you happen to come to Raiford?” He looked at me a fleeting 
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glance, and then his eye was turned through the window to 
the smooth lawn in front of the Superintendent’s office. For 
some. seconds he looked reflectively on the lawn, and I felt 
that I would have given a great deal to know what he was 
thinking about. Often have | wondered that same thing as 
prisoners looked on the lawn while sitting in the Super- 
intendent’s office. At times I have fancied that if all the pic- 
tures thrown from the eyes of criminals on the lawn in front 
of the office could be gathered together in one moving picture 
film, we would have the most revealing film on earth. After 
some seconds he settled back in his chair and said: “Well 
Mr. Chapman, I was torn from my moorings”-~~and then he 
went on to tell his story. He talked for perhaps ten minutes, 
but so far as | was concerned he could have stopped at the 
end of that first illuminating sentence—‘‘I was torn from my 
moorings.” 

So universally is the drifting habit found in the lives of 
prisoners that I have about come to the conclusion that the 
most important task before the older people of the various 
communities is that of fixing their young people in ways of 
permanence, even if it be necessary to fix them in poverty. 
‘Lhat this is dificult every one will admit. 

The very literature of the day is charged with the glory 
of wandering. Over the radio some months ago came these 
words from Don Blanding, an American poet whose facile 
pen paints the charm of drifting: 

West of the Sunset stands my house. 
There, and East of the dawn. 
North to the Arctic runs my yard, 
South to the pole my lawn. 

Seven seas are to sail my ships 

To the ends of the earth—Beyond. 
Drifter’s gold is mine to spend 

For I am a Vagabond. 


Fabulous cities are mine to loot, 

Queens of the earth to wed. 

The fruits of the world are mine to eat, 
The couch of a king my bed. 

All that I see is mine to keep, 

Tho’ foolish the fancy seems; 

For I am rich with the wealth of sight, 
The coin of the realm of dreams. 


This sounds charming, and finds response in the gypsy 
strain in every life. In some sense, this is the very genius of 
America. But such poetry reminds me of a spring of which I 
have read in the South Sea Islands, so beautifully clear that 
a coin can be seen on the sands at noon, seventy feet below. 
And after noon when the tropical breeze ruffles the surface 
a million rainbow colors break out in those translucent depths. 
But every spoonful is poison. As one finds disaster in drink- 
ing from such a spring, so does one find disaster in following 
the false teachings of the drifters code. As I say, it sounds 
attractive to wander over the face of the earth, sailing ships 
on seven seas, looting fabulous cities and eating the fruits of 
the world. But normal living will permit no such thing. 
Men must establish themselves to the practice of law, to op- 
erate farms, maintain homes, practice medicine and follow all 
the solid habits of a fixed existence. To do otherwise is to 
follow devious paths, some of which lead to prison. 

When a nation’s best seller can become an Anthony 
Adverse, when magazines with circulation of millions con- 
stantly glorify the American habit of drifting—in a word, 


when the thinking of the nation is directed along lines of 
impermanence, it is necessary for the plain thinking people 
to exude their theory of the established order. And this is 
the task of the good people of Florida. 


Fourth, the correction of the false philosophy of the 
value of money. This is the last suggestion I have to make 
as a corrective for the million dollars a month expense the 
people. of Florida pay for the luxury of crime. This, like 
the others must be the correction of a typical American trait. 
For money, in the traditional sense, is in many cases the God 
of the American people. 


In 1926 a good friend of mine in Orlando expressed 
this question: “Chap, have you made your million yet? 
No. Well, you had better hurry up. The time is coming in 
this state when if a man hasn’t a million he won’t amount to 
anything.” This is typical American talk. In fact his re- 
mark might be considered, like the great American frying 
pan, an expression of the theme of the nation. If a man is 
rich, he is a great man. If he is poor, he is a failure. Money 
has been the standard by which much of the success of the 
American people has been made. 


Now nothing could be more false than such a teaching. 
Many a rich man has been a scoundrel. Many a virtue has 
been found in the ranks of the poor. A Drew, who is said to 
have robbed, pillaged and cheated unmercifully for a life 
time and finally became one of the powers in the financial 
world, cannot compare with an Abraham Lincoln who was 
born in a cabin and lived most of his life in poverty. 


This false philosophy concerns us because it fills prisons. 
If money is everything, a robber who pokes his gun into the 
ribs of a bank cashier and forces the opening of a safe is not 
far wrong in his action. 2Two young men are acting under 
the teaching of this philosophy when they hold up a woman 
in the Miami Biltmore Hotel and rob her of $300,000 worth 
of jewelry. The correction of this doctrine is a matter of 
monumental importance and difficulty. For it means the 
changing of the mental grooves of most of the people of the 
nation. We all alike are guilty of burning incense before 
the altar of Mammon. This was illustrated by our behavior 
in 1929, when as a people we waked up one October morn- 
ing to discover that our wealth had disappeared over night. 
winging its way into oblivion in the wake of the Wall Street 
crash. We thought we were ruined because we had no 
money. We set out to correct the situation by a search for 
money. We elected a President, a Senate and a House for 
the definite purpose of providing us with cash, on the thought 
that if cash were distributed our troubles would vanish. Fol- 
lowing our demands, the Federal Government began distrib- 
uting money and for three years now have broadcasted cash 
with a royal prodigality. Three billions were scattered 
widely, and now five billion more are to follow. With all 
this our troubles are not over. In fact, we may inherit far 
deeper and more incurable troubles as a result of this orgy of 
money-giving. 

For money never has cured anything. It is a fairly 
good narcotic. When we receive it, we quiet down in peace 
for a little while, in a sort of drugged unconsciousness. I 
repeat, money never has cured anything. Money never 
dreamed a Mona Lisa, nor a Lindbergh flight; money never 
visioned a St. Peter’s in Rome, nor devised the comforts of 
ten religions; money did not plan the Panama Canal, nor 
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teach Columbus the path to the Western World. Money did 
not write the Constitution, nor bring to light the wonders of 
modern chemistry. 

The powers that have made America great are listed as 
faith, hope, sacrifice, patience, vision, work, honor, service, 
character, and brains. Money is not to be included in the 
list, since it merely is a servant to be used by these other 
greater forces. Who would worship a crow-bar merely be- 
cause a crow-bar will move a stone? Who would worship 
money merely because money will move inert masses? 
Money like a crow-bar is to be used, not worshiped. Until 
the American people are aroused to this simple but portentious 
fact, we shall not cure the drift that fills prisons. We shall 
continue to pay a million dollars a month for the privilege 
of enjoying the luxury of crime. 

Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers in their lives 
illustrate this for us. They crossed the Allegany mountains 
in wagons, having only a wagon load of children, a smooth 
bore rifle, a plow hung on the back end of the wagon and a 
coon dog. They had no money. There were no banks. They 
settled in the valleys of Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia; in 
the northern counties in Florida, a few in Mississippi and 
Alabama, a handful in Kansas and Missouri, and a small 
band in the valley of the Sangamon in Illinois. When they 
cleared a little path for corn, they built log cabins out of the 
logs, and slept on piles of leaves in the corners of the cabins 
until they could make old-fashioned cord beds. When they 
became sick, they died because they had no doctors. They 
traveled two hundred miles every year to get their salt. They 
faced death by Indians, hardships and disasters. There were 
no entertainments save when the Circuit Rider held a revival 





meeting under a brush arbor, with occasional log-rollings and 
corn-huskings. 

As I say, there was no money, yet these people built 
America. Without a dime they laid the foundations for 
Indianapolis, Cincinnatti, and Louisville; Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and Atlanta; Macon, Jacksonville and Pensacola; 
Mobile, Montgomery and Birmingham; Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Chicago. 

Money was the least of their considerations. They were 
dominated by thoughts of the future, by sacrifice, conviction, 
honor and love of liberty. And now we, their grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren, worshipers of the great God 
money, sit down in the midst of our puerile troubles and cry 
like whipped youngsters because we haven’t the money to go 
to the movies twice a week, buy a new suit of clothes every 
month and a new automobile every year. I might ask, has the 
race run out? Has the Anglo-Saxon strength of character 
deteriorated in the midst of easy living? This I shall not 
answer, but I do declare that this condition fills prisons. 

The correction of this false philosophy is in the hands 
of the people themselves. So also is the application of the 
other suggestions I have made. 
termine to educate our lawyers to a sense of their duty to 
the public, if they learn to treat crime impersonally, if they 
correct the habit of drifting on the part of the young people 
and if they dedicate themselves to permanent values rather 
than to the false value of money, then they have an oppor- 
tunity to cure this waste of a million dollars a month in this 
state for crime. The future of Florida is worth saving. It 
must not be constantly clouded by this utter drain of twelve 
million dollars a year for a useless and senseless luxury. 


Agriculture and Its Future 


By SENATOR L. J. DICKINSON of Iowa 
At the Cornell Forum Conference, College Chapel, Mount Vernon, Iowa, November 4, 1935, 


audience such as this than agriculture and its fu- 

ture. First of all, we must remember that for a 
nation with economic interests spread over a vast continent, 
the term “national recovery” can be used only in a relative 
and general sense. Its interpretation varies from section 
to section, from state to state, depending upon types of 
industry and local conditions. So we in Iowa think of busi- 
ness improvement entirely in terms of farm purchasing 
power. 

But, as we set out to measure agricultural recovery 
that has taken place, we must have clearly in mind exactly 
what is meant. To measure restoration of farm income in 
terms of 1932 is one thing; to measure it in terms of the 
President’s announced objective of the 1926 price level is 
something else. Particularly, we must not delude ourselves 
that temporary relief, provided through pumping emergency 
government funds into any state or community, has brought 
about permanent solution for deep-seated economic malad- 
justments. These enormous expenditures have provided 
merely temporary stimulants, like the administration of a 
drug, without permanent benefit to business. Artificial re- 
storatives and blood transfusions may bridge over the crisis 
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in a serious illness; they do not of themselves remove the 
cause or effect recovery. 

Conditions throughout the farm states are better. Not 
only are they better in a material sense, but even more 
noteworthy is the change in morale—the shaking off of 
paralyzing fear and the marked gain everywhere evident 
in initiative and enterprise. As I shall try to show, this is 
due more to a wise and beneficent Providence, which bal- 
ances a year of bad crops with a year of good crops and 
redresses drought with an abundance of rainfall, than to 
the course of treatments which has been prescribed from 
Washington. These, judged by the results that have at- 
tended them, although bearing the label of a “planned 
economy,” show neither evidence of “planning” nor of 
“economy.” 

Now it is no news to any Iowan that, from the very 
outset, I have been an outspoken and uncompromising critic 
of the New Deal’s economic policies. I make no apologies 
for that course today. But let me say this: after twenty 
years of conscientious study and service to agriculture in 
Congress I could not bring myself to support, on the mere 
grounds of expediency, proposals which in the long-run I 
felt would prove injurious to the real welfare of the farmer. 


If the people at large de- , 
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It is always easiest for a public man, who thinks merely in 
terms of re-election to office, to follow the line of least re- 
sistance. In times of hardship and suffering, particularly, 
fighting for what one conceives to be the right, is a lonely 
and thankless task. Especially is this true when under the 
political conditions that have prevailed, compromise of princi- 
ple with expediency appears to offer the safest road and 
seems likely to win the loudest acclaim. 

Nor do I derive any particular satisfaction from the 
fact that time is now vindicating my own position. Days of 
reckoning always arrive—eventually. Rather ruefully we are 
then forced to admit that the inviting mirages of some 
Utopia, which have provided escape from reality, remain 
nothing but shadows after all. What concerns me, as we take 
counsel together today, are the many grave problems still to 
be surmounted before agriculture can regain a secure and 
lasting prosperity. They must be hanestly and courageously 
faced. And in their solution, even though disillusionment 
has begun, a little of our old-fashioned horse-sense must like- 
wise be applied. 

Now I have a profound conviction that the farm ques- 
tion will never really be solved so long as it remains a foot- 
ball for politicians and is treated solely as a political issue. 
It has been a leading issue in politics ever since the World 
War. Each year has added fresh complications without ad- 
vancing its practical solution. Politics, unfortunately, too 
often resorts to expediency rather than to realistic treatment. 
It prefers glittering promises, more often than not impossible 
of realization, to the discussion of facts, however unpleasant, 
which may be vital to proper readjustment. 

If agriculture is to be restored to permanent prosperity, 
it cannot be on the basis of superficial propaganda but from 
a straightforward, honest examination of the facts. If costly 
mistakes in policy are to be prevented in future, the record 
of the past must be scrutinized carefully so that its lessons 
may be learned. 

And the first basic fact which must be recognized, is 
that not even the most powerful governments can suspend 
indefinitely the working of economic laws. This fallacy 
underlies the failure of the Farm Board experiment after 
an expenditure of $500,000,000; it underlies the failure of 
the present Administration, of which the cotton control pro- 
gram serves as the outstanding example. Both these attempted 
remedies have failed because they rested on erroneous con- 
ceptions of the true functions of government. 

Let us today seek to analyze dispassionately the factors 
in this problem which is so vital to the Middlewest and to 
the future of this State. Let us take the problem apart, 
piece by piece, judging the progress made by the Administra- 
tion’s own yardsticks. Only thus can a sound program be 
devised which will rest on foundations not only sound eco- 
nomically, but will yet come within the necessary framework 
of the Constitution. For there is no one within the sound 
of my voice, I venture to say, who would propose that we 
should abridge, on the grounds of temporary economic neces- 
sity, any of those safe-guards for the individual provided 
under that great charter of liberty. 

No one believes in the principles of the Constitution 
more than the American farmer. His whole political phi- 
losophy revolves around it. Alwavs he has eved with suspicion 
those who would import alien foreign creeds or tamper with 
the American system of government. The threat of amend- 


ment, which would reduce all states to vassalage by transfer- 
ence of complete economic control to Washington, will not 
be supported in that quarter. Because present agricultural 
problems have developed from temporary breakdowns in the 
smooth functioning of our economic machinery does not mean 
that these ideals which have exalted individual initiative 
and enterprise should now be abandoned. Bitter as has been 
adversity, | do not believe that the American farmer is yet 
ready to accept the proffered alternative of government regi- 
mentation and a bureaucratic system of commissar-control. 
For, during the past two years, we have discovered 
that errors committed by government can be even more costly 
and colossal than any ever dreamed of under a system of pri- 
vate enterprise, no matter how imperfect it may be. For 
proof of this one need only turn to the ghastly consequences 
which have followed the slaughter of six million pigs and last 
year’s experiments with wheat and cotton control. Despite 
the bureaucratic omniscience under which agriculture is now 
managed, the nation is still faced on the one hand with an 
unparalleled glut of cotton and, under the government’s 
loan policy, the possible permanent loss of the foreign export 
market; while on the other there looms an absolute shortage 
in foodstuffs. Meat prices defy the regulators and have 
soared until they have passed beyond the range of the ordi- 
nary consumer’s pocketbook; while to satisfy our own domes- 
tic needs for flour this year it will be necessary to import not 


less than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Likewise, we must recognize that no program can be put 
forward with finality until the Supreme Court passes this 
Fall upon the legality of processing taxes. Should these be 
held unconstitutional, the AAA passes into an oblivion as 
complete as that which has descended upon NRA. All that 
can be outlined today, therefore, are certain basic principles 
which must underlie any constructive policy, which is sound 
both economically and politically. If we set proper objectives 
and hold them clearly before us, the methods by which they 
are attained become secondary considerations involving mere- 
ly ways and means. 

When the farm problem is thus broken down, in a 
search for its root causes, three important factors stand out. 
First is its dimensions; second, the question of surplus and 
methods for its control; and lastly, and perhaps more im- 
portant from a long-range standpoint, the dietary habits of 
the American people. Let us take up these points one by 
one; for only as we understand their relationship to each 
other can we arrive at practical proposals for the problem’s 
solution. 


As one reads the newspapers or listens to the farm 
delegations which descend every winter upon Congress, the 
conclusion might naturally be drawn that every farmer in 
the country had gone broke, and that except for crop-control 
benefit payments, the entire farm population would now be 
on relief. If we are to keep a proper perspective, one fact 
must be remembered. Despite price levels that have been 
unsatisfactory for years, half the farms of the United States 
today are entirely free and clear of debt. Yet in seeking to 
provide assistance for the minority which was in genuine dis- 
tress, the Administration has proceeded on the theory that 
restrictions must be laid upon the whole of agriculture. Be- 
cause it represents a complete reversal of American political 
philosophy, I have never been willing to accept this pri- 
mary thesis on which the whole New Deal program rests. 
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Next let us examine the balance sheet of agriculture. 
The average farm, taking the good with the bad, consists of 
160 aces with a land value, according to the 1930 census, 
of $5,554. On this farm were buildings, tools, and equip- 
ment worth more than $3,000 additional, with livestock 
averaging $964 per farm in value. From this total national 
agricultural investment of more than $51,000,000,000 there 
was produced in 1929—which was not a very good year for 
farm prices—products worth $11,700,000,000. Against this 
productive plant approximately $9,000,000,000 or less than 
twenty per cent of total farm valuation, was outstanding 
in mortgage indebtedness. 


Notwithstanding nearly two decades of hard times for 
the farmer, yet it is a fact that no other class in America 
can show such an average of individual capital assets or 
of net worth. With this showing, I cannot accept the princi- 
ple implied in the New Deal program that agriculture has 
become bankrupt, and that since the farmer no longer has 
the capacity to run his own business, the government must 
step in and administer it! In return for benefit payments 
which last year contributed only 7.3% to total cash farm 
income, I cannot believe that the farmer is ready to surrender 
his traditional independence and accept complete dictation 
from so-called experts at Washington. Or that, in exchange 
for an average subsidy amounting to $176 per farm, he 
shall abandon his foreign markets, curtail production to do- 
mestic needs, sign away his birthright and acquiesce in a 
nation-wide regimentation which stops little short of Russian 
collectivism ! 


This transformation of agriculture is being brought 
about under the AAA’s famous benefit contract. Its provi- 
sions are worth recalling. On the first page is an X item 
which represents the unknown and variable factor of govern- 
ment payments to be received. But on the back page are 
closely printed paragraphs which recite what the farmer 
must not do in order to participate in this alleged program 
of economic security! Begun on a basis of “voluntary” co- 
operation, its sinister implications are only finally disclosed 
in the latest potato control law, with its schedule of fines 
and imprisonment for infractions of government regulations. 
What remains of “voluntary cooperation,” when the mailed 
fist becomes so plainly visible? 

Yet this system of compulsion and coercion is now ex- 
tolled by President Roosevelt and Postmaster General Far- 
ley as having won the enthusiastic approval of the American 
farmer! If we have reached the point where liberty is to be 
exchanged for a “hand out,” then I say that the future of 
America is dark indeed! 


I do not wish to minimize the “distress phase” of the 
farm problem; but it has been seized upon, in my judgment, 
to obscure other equally serious factors. Indeed, when we 
get below the surface the real cause of distress and of agri- 
culture’s ills lies in marginal production. Here we touch 
one of the most vital of farm difficulties, and one which 
must be laid directly at the door of past governmental policy. 

The crisis of the past few years throws into sharp focus 
for the first time the fact that the federal government has 
never had either a consistent or sensible land policy. Drain- 
age and irrigation projects have been undertaken and financed 
with federal funds, not because enlargement of our produc- 
tive farm acreage was necessary, but because of their political 
expediency. They have been one of the most popular forms 






of Congressional log-rolling. Millions of acres in the public 
domain have been thrown open to settlement, located in areas 
of limited rain, which meant, as was so vividly demon- 
strated last year, farming under more than its usual hazards. 
Poor years brought loss and hardship; while years of fairly 
satisfactory harvest created gluts in the markets with ruinous 
prices for everybody alike. It was this marginal production, 
more than the manipulation of prices by speculators, which 
brought grief to the farmers. 

Let me give you a few figures which show how impor- 
tant is this phase of the farm problem. At the present time, 
for example, while the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
new amendments to the AAA, is proceeding to fix quotas 
and restrict production for nearly twenty different farm 
crops, the national government has under way huge irriga- 
tion projects in nineteen states and drainage schemes in thirty- 
five states. For the latter alone the estimated cost is $700,- 
000,000, through which 65,000,000 acres of land will be 
placed in competition. with existing farms. While we have 
been ploughing under wheat and cotton, new acreage is 
being prepared which more than equals that placed in pro- 
duction during the Great War! Is it not obvious that the 
more lands placed in cultivation, the more necessary become 
restrictions for the crops that are already in production? 

Here is one of the New Deal’s most glaring inconsisten- 
cies. On the one hand a set of officials preaching curtail- 
ment, threatening even the use of police power if farmers 
do not reduce acreage! And on the other hand the clearing 
for settlement of still more millions of acres of unturned 
soil! Yet if the record of many of these great irrigation 
projects already in being is examined, tax delinquencies on 
more than 10,000,000 acres and defaults on land-purchase 
contracts for another 10,000,000 acres will be found. 

Would it not seem that the really sensible agricultural 
policy would be not more acres to till, but existing acreage 
better tilled! 

The Secretary of Agriculture has announced that, un- 
less our foreign markets can be restored, 50,000,000 acres 
in farm lands must be permanently retired from production. 
For the sake of argument, let us agree with that prediction. 
Now this raises an extremely vital and interesting question 
which the Secretary has not yet answered: which land is to 
to be retired? Is it to be lowa or Kansas land, no longer 
able to compete against these government-subsidized develop- 
ments, sold on long-term payments, and for which the AAA, 
under its latest rural resettlement schemes, plans to supply 
working capital as well? Against this kind of unfair com- 
petition, what becomes of the savings of the Iowa farmer— 
that hard-earned equity in a homestead, built up, so often, 
through generations of dogged perseverance and unremitting 
toil? Is not the New Deal principle of levelling off wealth 
being applied to the soil in much the same way as under 
the recently enacted tax program it is being applied to in- 
dustry ? 

And before we leave this phase of the subject, let me 
say a brief word on that grand program of rural rehabilita- 
tion now going forward under Prof. Tugwell’s direction. 
With its social objectives I have the deepest sympathy; yet 
its econmic usefulness seems open to grave questioning. For 
the very word rehabilitation means a further increase in that 
agricultural production to curtail which has been a primary 
AAA objective. 

To carry out this Utopian project, $90,000,000 has 
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been allocated by the President, and to spend this vast sum 
a staff of 7,000 persons is being engaged. On the basis ot 
an average salary of $3,000 per person, that means that 
$20,000,000 goes for overhead. Assuming a cost of $5,000 
per family for resettlement on a farm, it requires no mathe- 
matician to discover that exactly 14,000 families, or an aver- 
age of two per employee engaged, can thus be assisted to 
the “more abundant life!” 


Now let me put this simple proposition to you. Which 
makes the most sense? To pay for keeping lands idle, with 
a fundamental and irreconcilable breach growing constantly 
wider between farmers who would lean upon government 
crutches and those who prefer independence to such regi- 
mentation; or to discard the whole restriction plan and stabi- 
lize present production by shutting off this subsidized com- 
petition from unnecessary resettlement, irrigation and drain- 
age projects? 

Had the hundreds of millions already paid out in bene- 
fits been utilized, for example, in retiring land which it 
is now recognized as a mistake ever to have placed in cultiva- 
tion, would not agriculture today be in a far healthier condi- 
tion? Is it not a more sensible course to develop a program 
of intelligent use of the land, along lines advocated by for- 
mer Governor Lowden, exempting from taxation, if neces- 
sary, marginal acreage of exhausted soils which can thus 
be placed in reserve against future needs. Conservation of 
our agricultural resources against erosion and exhaustion is 
no less important than conservation of our mineral and other 
natural resources. The use of federal funds to this end can 


be defended as insurance premium for coming generations— — 


something quite different from wasteful subsidies paid to 
encourage idleness! 

Agriculture cannot be operated under two different 
economies or two sets of rules. Either effective and respon- 
sible self-government must be created among the farmers 
themselves, or collectivism must be accepted in its entirety. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is right when he declares that 
the decision is a fundamental one for the farmer. Once we 
set out on the road of state domination and control, there 
can be no turning back. 

From this question of marginal lands, let us turn next 
to the problem of surpluses. One is the direct outgrowth of 
the other. Ever since the World War that word surplus, 
spelled in large capital letters, has been the farmer’s night- 
mare. For surplus fixes prices; and prices received set the 
scale of living, measure land values, mortgage and interest 
payments, and tell the farmer what he can safely spend for 
new equipment, for a new automobile or a radio. 

The surplus for any crop is determined by two fac- 
domestic consumption and that portion of production 
which is sold abroad. In the past we have had four great 
farm export commodities—wheat, cotton, tobacco and lard. 


tors: 


In 1866 we exported less than ten per cent of our wheat; 


but twenty years later, in 1886, we shipped overseas 34 per 
cent, or 156,000,000 bushels—within four million bushels of 
our entire production two decades earlier. 

Every farmer remembers all too well what happened 
when the Great War came in 1914. For that year we ex- 
ported 335,000,000 bushels, or 37.6 per cent of our crop. 
The next year was even greater; a billion bushels were 
sent abroad from a crop that yielded 17 bushels to the acre. 
But by 1929, although the number of acres seeded to wheat 


was 2,000,000 more than in 1915, exports had dropped to 
140,000,000 bushels. The depression which followed, plus 
the present Administration’s international monetary policy, 
completed the destruction of our foreign markets. As a re- 
sult the volume of agricultural exports today stands at the 
lowest point in fifty years. 

Now the New Deal, instead of cooperating with other 
nations in the restablishment of foreign trade through re- 
moval or reduction of artificial barriers, quotas and exchange- 
restriction decrees which so largely were responsible for this 
great accumulation of unsold farm products, embarked upon 
exactly the opposite course. It undertook to reduce produc- 
tion to the needs of the domestic market. Committed to an 
internal price-lifting policy, the loss of our markets abroad 
has been accepted as of no particular consequence. To raise 
domestic prices quickly, the creation of artificial scarcities 
through the destruction of crops became the first considera- 
tion. It ignored the fact that, while our foreign commerce 
may have amounted to only ten per cent of our total busi- 
ness volume, nevertheless, its importance in the economy of 
American agriculture amounted to many times this ten per 
cent! 

Under this defeatist philosophy America is seen as hav- 
ing reached the stage of dangerous over-development. It has 
become the victim of its own dynamic energy. Suddenly 
there appears to be too much of everything. Secretary Wal- 
lace reaches the conviction that there are too many fac- 
tories, too many farms, too much cotton, too much wheat, 
too much corn, too many pigs. Fearfully we retreat within 
the national boundaries and set up self-sufficiency as a goal. 
The new “planned economy” decrees that natural growth 
must be cut-back, with bureaucratic controls substituted for 
free enterprise. 

But the evil of regulation is that it always breeds more 
and more regulation. Beginning two years ago with re- 
strictions for the four export crops, this government strait- 
jacket has been extended until it now embraces virtually 
the whole field of agriculture. 

I cannot share in this pessimistic outlook which now 
dominates our national policy. Neither can I accept the 
philosophy that America has become static, or that further 
progress must be retarded on the theory that 

What work there is should be divided up by shortening 
hours and fettering the machine; 

What wealth there is should be levelled off so that 
it may be consumed rather than kept in productive use; 

What commercial activity there is should be taxed 
into complete stagnation and paralysis; 

What there is of plenty should be ploughed under and 
destroyed. 

Perhaps I am old-fashioned—indeed I am classified by 
the Administration as one of those belonging to the “horse- 
and-buggy” age—but no one has yet been able to explain to 
me how a full dinner pail for the worker is to be provided 
under a program of scarcity and high prices. Nor can 
shrunken pay envelopes in industry ever solve the farmer’s 
problem. All this resembles what H. G. Wells has described 
most aptly as an attempt to raise the temperature by boiling 
the thermometer. 

As against the ideas expounded in Secretary Wallace’s 
“America Must Choose,” let me cite to you two other studies 
which reach quite different conclusions regarding this prob- 
lem. One is called “America’s Capacity to Consume,” and 
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is issued by the impartial, scientific organization known as 
the Brookings Institution in Washington. The other is 
the Department of Agriculture’s own Circular No. 296, 
published in November, 1933, just six months after Messrs. 
Wallace and Tugwell took office but of which, it is quite 
obvious, they have never heard. Representing years of pa- 
tient research, it is one of the most important documents 
ever issued by the government. 


For here is set forth, carefully analyzed by different 
classes of population, the future food requirements of the 
nation. Both these authorities reach the conclusion that the 
real problem of agriculture today is not over-production but 
under-consumption. We are so accustomed to thinking of 
America as a land of plenty that it is difficult to believe 
that half the people live below a minimum dietary standard; 
and that, were these normal needs supplied, we should be 
faced with almost a famine in many important foodstuffs. 
Yet such is the fact—a fact which certainly cannot be recon- 
ciled with a program of curtailment. 

Outlined in the Department’s Circular are three diets: 
one of moderate cost, mind you, for the average person who 
works, calling for a per capita food supply of 1,655 pounds 
annually; one of minimum cost, necessary for health, requir- 
ing 1,233 pounds of food; and an emergency diet, needed 
for life itself, of 959 pounds. 

When these quantities are multiplied by 125,000,000 
persons, the food required for the American people each 
year reaches truly amazing proportions. But the important 
part of these computations is that, for even a prosperous 
year like 1928, the entire food production of the United 
States failed to meet the needs of this moderate cost diet 
by over twenty billion pounds, and exceeded the nation’s 
minimum requirements by only thirty billion pounds! 

If this was the condition at a time when there was 
little industrial unemployment, then what must it be today, 
after six years of depression? ‘The problem now is no 
longer one of more under-consumption but of actual and se- 
rious under-nourishment for literally millions of our citizens. 
In the face of this appalling situation, which is being con- 
firmed daily by public health officials, does placing farm pro- 
duction under further restrictions appear to be the course 
of wisdom and common-sense ? 

Already from the great cities come reports of protests 
by angry housewives against rising food prices. There are 
increasing murmurs of discontent among those on relief as 
to the inadequacy of food provided. The prediction is made 
that during the months immediately ahead the cost of living 
will advance still further. While there can be no such 
thing as starvation in a rich country like ours, yet this winter 
literally millions of men, women and children will be forced 
to go hungry because of this foolish—yes, almost criminal— 
destruction of crops and livestock directed by the Administra- 
tion. 

I regret that there is not sufficient time today to dis- 
cuss more thoroughly, with the attention that it deserves, 
this question of prospective food shortages, as forecast by 
the Department of Agriculture itself. For purposes of illus- 
tration, two examples must suffice. The figures I cite are 
taken from a study made by one of America’s leading agri- 
cultural experts, Dr. Charles W. Burkett, formerly editor 
of the “American Agriculturist,” until recently owned by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 








In 1900 our per capita consumption of beef was 68 
pounds; in 1910, 71 pounds: in 1920, 63 pounds. But in 
1930, owing to shortage and high prices, the amount of beef 
consumed dropped to 50 pounds, while this year the estimate 
is in the neighborhood of 45 pounds. Under the dietary 
standard set up by Circular 296, the minimum requirement 
per person is 56 pounds. On this basis; the nation is faced 
with an actual shortage of more than two billion pounds! 
Nor must we forget the fact that since 1915 we have been 
importing in meats the equivalent of nearly 1,000,000 head 
of livestock annually. In terms of American grazing land 
lying idle, this equals 10,000,000 acres! 

Next, let us take corn in which Iowa has such a de- 
cided interest. Forty per cent of the corn crop is annually 
consumed in pork production. Yet Dr. Burkett declares: 
“Pork production this year cannot possibly run over six- 
tenths of the 1929 production, or 4,875,000,000 pounds 
measured in retail cuts. Instead, therefore, of an excess of 
294 million pounds based on population, to reach the average 
consumption as laid down by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we shall be faced with a shortage of more than three 
billion pounds.” 

With this shortage in hogs now prevailing another in- 
teresting question is raised to which the AAA, in its om- 
niscience, has not yet supplied the answer. What is the farmer 
to do with this year’s corn crop? If any proof is needed 
that supply and demand still govern corn prices, rather than 
the Secretary of Agriculture, consider corn’s position last 
year and this. The AAA 1934 program called for a reduc- 
tion of only 200,000,000 bushels, but Providence intervened 
and reduced the crop by a billion bushels instead. The price, 
due to the drought, rose to 75 cents. This year, with re- 
strictions still in effect and with fewer hogs to feed, the 
crop will be increased by 500,000,000 bushels to 2,100,000,- 
000 bushels. And the price despite the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, will be 50 cents or less per bushel. 

And while we are on the subject of crop shortages, let 
me complete the picture by summarizing what we have 
imported in agricultural products since the first of January 
of this year. These imports, for the seven months up to the 
first of August, let me add, equal in terms of American 


farm lands now left idle and unused, crops which would. 


normally be raised on no less than 13,000,000 acres. Here 
is a partial list, showing the increase in imports this year 
over last, both by volume and percentage: 


January 1, to August 1, Times Per Cent 

1935 1934 Increase Increase 
Beef and veal. 7,115,925 lb. 136,972 lb. 52 5095 
Ham, Bacon, etc. 2,395,608 Ib. 547,223 lb. 4.4 337 
Canned Meat 49,770,402 lb. 26,215,757 1b. 1.9 90 


Butter _...____. 21,826,263 Ib. 296,185 lb. 74 7269 
Lard —......... 10,758,779 lb. 147,361 1b. 70 7200 
Barley _.... 4,773,802 bu. — 

Comm... Shee Oe. 371,731 bu. 86 8460 
Oats _..._... 10,085,276 bu. 200,357 bu. 50 4933 
Wheat Ss: 9,801,745 bu. 557,602 bu. 17.6 1658 
Wheat flour. 760,297 Ib. 139,701 lb. 5.4 444 


These facts would seem to demonstrate conclusively the 
essential fallacy underlying the New Deal’s economic policy. 
Had we centered our attention first on the enlargement of 
domestic consumption rather than seeking to raise price lev- 
els, and second, upon regaining our position abroad, prices 
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largely would have taken care of themselves. Instead, under 
the guise of an emergency, we resorted to the vicious practice 
of curtailment subsidy, when the whole lesson of history 
teaches the disastrous consequences which usually attend such 
experiments. 

The principle of mass production, as it has been de- 
veloped in America, rests on business turn-over, not price. 
The recovery in the automobile industry during the past two 
years has been due to this policy of giving more for less 
money. Volume and, as in aeronautics, velocity, are the im- 
portant factors. An airplane travelling at 200 miles an hour 
can sustain a load several times its own weight; yet at 50 
miles an hour it cannot even remain aloft. The same rule 
holds in business. The Administration by its reform and tax 
program has set all the brakes on industry and then wonders 
why. improvement does not proceed at a faster pace. It has 
not recognized this basic law either under the NRA or the 
AAA. 

The policies pursued by the Administration toward in- 
dustry and agriculture in the opinion of most leading econo- 
mists, have been no less contradictory in character than its 
land program to which I have already referred. They have 
retarded rather than aided recovery. In proof of this we 
need only note the rapid revival that has taken place in 
business since the Codes set up under General Johnson 
were declared illegal by the Supreme Court. There can be 
no question but that the processing taxes have exercised a 
similar detrimental influence. 

Indeed, competent authorities estimate that no less than 
2,700,000 persons now unemployed are out of work because 
of trade restrictions imposed under the AAA program. With 
hog receipts at Chicago for the month of August lower than 
in 47 years, it is easy to understand why payrolls in packing 
plants alone are off more than $40,000,000 annually. Nor 
does this include any estimate for losses in traffic to the 
railroads or in the food-distributing trades. 

Being artificial, these levies have accentuated rather 
than corrected agricultural price disparities. They have been 
disruptive factors also in the industries affected. They have 
led to tax evasions on a scale which approach the propor- 
tions of national scandal, and, it is now generally conceded, 
have favored the large business enterprise as against the 
smaller unit. Furthermore, as evidenced in the recent con- 
troversy over whether government loans on cotton should 
be ten or twelve cents a pound, they introduce elements 
of constant uncertainty since what should be purely economic 
questions must now be decided not on the basis of fact, but 
on the relative strength of the contending political forces. 

Thus processing taxes tend to become in time nothing 
less than outright subsidies rather than differentials to ad- 
just prices. And when these subsidies are applied on any such 
widespread basis, as under the recent AAA amendments, they 
must ultimately undermine the entire national economy. No 
other conclusion is possible. For when large groups of pro- 
ducers, who also possess political power, become attached 
to the public purse, then the continuation of such privileges 
is likely to become an important consideration not only for 
them but for the politicians who, scheming either to con- 
tinue in office or to gain power, seek to curry favor with 
all such groups. 

But to this whole philosophy of government paternal- 
ism, incorporated in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 


the President and Postmaster General Farley have extolled 
so eloquently, I hold still a more fundamental objection. 
Not only is its influence subversive on personal character in 
destroying that priceless thing called self-reliance, but it 
has set back, possibly for generations, the development of 
those cooperative organizations on which the future welfare 
of the farmer more truly depends. 


In 1928 nearly one-third of the farm output of the 
United States, with a value running into billions, moved 
to market through agencies owned and operated by the 
farmers themselves. I do not believe it is possible for co- 
operative effort and a system of political control extending 
down into the township to exist side by side. They are, by 
the very nature of the case, not complementary but alien 
and antagonistic to each other. Yet in the extension of the 
mutual principle lies the real hope of solving two other 
of agriculture’s most pressing problems—the reduction of 
farm costs and the elimination of excessive handling charges 
by great numbers of middlemen. 


The skill and the success with which, throughout the 
depression, those great cooperatives have handled their af- 
fairs are object lessons worthy of wider emulation. They 
have competed on equal terms, without benefit of subsidy, 
with the largest and financially most powerful of private 
distributors; and though they, too, were faced with sur- 
pluses, the problem was solved, not by destruction, but by 
more advertising and greater merchandising effort. Upon 
such organization rather than government crutches, it would 
seem, the independence and integrity of the American farmer 
largely rests today. 

We come now to the most controversial phase of the 
farm problem: the future of agricultural exports. On this 
question even the experts disagree; and in passing it should 
be noted that Mr. Roosevelt himself, as he defended the 
AAA in his address at Fremont, Nebraska, the other day, 
studiously avoided all reference to the subject. Perhaps this 
was natural since, as I have already indicated, to the re- 
vival of sales abroad an almost insuperable barrier is raised 
by the Administration’s international monetary policy. 
Neither evasion nor silence are of much help in meeting this 
difficult issue. It must be squarely faced. 

The Great War effected a profound change in Ameri- 
can agricultural economy by transforming the United States 
into a creditor rather than a debtor nation. If the war debts 
are written off and other dubious foreign assets properly 
valued it may be doubted whether this is still true today. 
Yet this fact, together with prevailing differences between 
American and world price levels, were the basic principles 
incorporated in the McNary-Haugen Bill which, although 
opposed as bitterly fifteen years ago, are now generally ac- 
cepted as having been a constructive approach to this prob- 
lem. As a member of Congress, I fought long and hard for 
that bill. 

But as we survey the world today, we must agree, I 
believe, that it is no longer sufficient to lay down wheat at 
seaboard, depending upon a bounty alone to meet differ- 
entials in world prices. It is not possible today to dump 
surpluses upon foreign markets for whatever they will bring. 
Elaborate systems of quotas and restrictions built up dur- 
ing recent years abroad prevent any such simple solution 
of the surplus problem. A new means of attack must be 
devised. 
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Besides, I question whether America will ever again 
have available for export anything like the quantity of wheat 
it had in the pre-war period. Not only do our domestic 
needs, as forecast in the Department of Agriculture’s Cir- 
cular 296, seem to preclude this; but a Europe torn with 
jealousies and which clings so desperately to a precarious 
peace—which ‘is spending on armaments vast sums while it 
dishonors its obligations to America—would not seem to be 
either a good credit risk or a sales outlet on which the 
farmer can depend with reasonable certainty for the future. 


Yet attack on the export problem must begin with 
correction of the disparity in prices which in recent years 
has existed between American and European markets. There 
is only one logical point at which this correction can take 
place; that is at the customs boundary. The whole Ameri- 
can tariff system is based, not on revenues so produced, but 
on protecting what we have called the American standard 
of living. ‘This includes the farmer and his domestic mar- 
ket quite as much as the industrial worker. No tariff can 
be a fair tariff which does not recognize this joint partner- 
ship of industry and agriculture. 


Now there can be no question of dislocating govern- 
ment finance if the duties collected on foreign imports should 
be applied toward equalizing these foreign and domestic 
price differentials. This is a logical step in working out a 
balanced national economy. Instead of the cost of agricul- 
tural readjustment being borne by domestic industry, as 
under the present processing tax-system, it is transferred 
where it rightly belongs, to foreign goods and commodities 
which compete in the American market. The burden now 
carried by consumers is lifted and domestic markets are 
freed of present restricting influences. This in itself consti- 
tutes an important advance over the weaknesses inherent in 
the present AAA benefit plan. These, as I have pointed 
out previously, tend to aggravate rather than to correct pres- 
ent maladjustments. 


But there are still further advantages to be gained. Just 
as Great Britain utilized for bargaining purposes when the 
Ottawa trade agreements were negotiated with her Domin- 
ions, her great purchasing power aboard, so the United States 
must make use of the same principle. Foreign trade today is 
largely a matter of barter and direct exchange of goods be- 
tween nations. Under the quota system at present in vogue, 
America, without such quotas of her own, is practically ex- 
cluded from European markets. But if such countries are 
put on notice that if they wish America to buy from them, 
their purchase of certain quantities of our farm products is 
an essential quid pro quo, our foreign trade is immediately 
placed on a genuinely reciprocal basis. 

Instead of negotiating, as at present, bilateral agree- 
ments, which have proven largely barren of results because 
each side seeks to make minimum sacrifices, there is created 
an incentive toward cooperation which practically assures the 
success of such treaties. The existing impasse of stifling re- 
strictions and reprisals, which threaten the peace of the 
world, is broken down and that interchange of commerce 
between nations, out of which grows international economic 
stability, is once more established. 

Under prevailing world conditions, it may be many years 
before there can be any return to normal trade relationships 
between nations. Not only does such a plan deal realistically 


with facts as they are, but it avoids the evil of excessive accu- 
mulations by government agencies which, experience shows, 
exercise such a depressing effect on prices. In essence, it is 
nothing more than applying to the American farm export 
problem those principles which the British have used so suc- 
cessfully in rebuilding their own international position. 
From this review of what, I submit, are basic conditions 
faced by agriculture today, and toward the solution of which, 
it must be equally obvious, the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
has contributed only in the most negative way, we can now 
formulate these principles which must underly a sound pro- 
gram for the future. These can be summarized as follows: 


1. To eliminate present contradictions in government 
policy which on the one hand seek to limit crop pro- 
duction, and on the other undermine still further the 
position of agriculture through subsidized competi- 
tion from vast federal irrigation and drainage devel- 
opment projects, which under prevailing conditions 
are neither needed nor economic in character. 


2. To stabilize present agricultural production through 
federal policies aimed at (a) retirement of marginal 
land areas from cultivation, the substitution of an 
intelligent land use program, and (b) stimulation of 
diversification for a better balanced production to 
meet the grave social problem of under-consumption 
and under-nourishment now assuming serious propor- 
tions throughout the United States. 


3. Removal of artificial controls and bureaucratic regu- 
lations, with a return to a policy of federal assistance 
in development of cooperative organizations both for 
production and marketing, with consequent strength- 
ening of economic self-government among farmers. 


4. A broad program to restore export markets for 
American farm products through a price-equalizing 
fee based on tariff duties levied on imports, and the 
application of the principles incorporated and success- 
fully applied by the British Empire in its Ottawa 
trade agreements, in the development of markets for 
American agricultural commodities abroad, encour- 
aged by a stabilized currency and a fixed tariff policy, 
definite in rate and protective of our standard of 
living. 

5. Federal cooperation with the states in working out a 
thorough-going revision in methods of taxation which 
will reduce the ever-growing burden placed on farm 
lands and real property. 


Upon those principles it is possible, I believe, to build 
agriculture into a prosperity that will be permanent and last- 
ing, without reliance for its accomplishment upon political 
miracles. It will be founded not upon optical illusions pro- 
duced by government magicians, but upon self-reliance and 
common-sense. It will be grounded upon the solid and basic 
American conviction which is that you and I can manage our 
own affairs better than any outsider who happens to wear a 
government badge. That spirit animated the pioneer; who 
will say that it still does not express the dominant character- 
istic of the American people? 

But I cannot close this discussion without adding one 
further word. As one whose entire life has been bound up 
in the farm, as one whose roots are buried deep in the soil of 
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this State, let me leave statistics and economics behind to say 
what every person in this audience knows and feels in his 
heart. 

Farming is something more than a mere business. Its 
dividends are not to be measured in dollars and cents, how- 
ever precious these may be because of their scarcity at the 
present time. It is, above all else, a way of life. It is a way 
of life compounded of priceless ingredients—a physical well- 
being, a contentment and happiness, a sense of personal free- 
dom—not to be found in any other pursuit or calling. In 
America the tilling of the soil has been lifted to a plane of 
dignity unknown among the peasantries of Europe. That 
fact we must never forget. 


We have faced, and still face, grave problems which will 
test our strength and our patience. We have struggled 
through dark valleys of adversity. But I can never believe 
that, however long and difficult the road, we will transmit 
to our children less of freedom and independence than was 
handed down to us. That great inheritance we cannot com- 
promise. 


The spirit of courage and fortitude which carried Gen- 
eral Washington’s ragged regiments through winters of pri- 


vation, through the agony and bitter despair of Valley Forge 
—when surrender always would have brought peace and 
plenty—still lives on. And while it lives this nation can 
never be inducted into collectivism or an acceptance of any 
alien or European system of government to replace that con- 
secrated on the battlefields of Gettysburg and Shiloh, and for 
which Lincoln laid down his life. 


Let us make no mistake in the grave decision that lies 
before us. When all is said and done, when the last radio 
“fireside chat” shall have been heard, there is only one issue 
to be decided. That is, whether as a nation, we have lost 
our resourcefulness and courage, and in the psychology of de- 
feat and despair, embraced 2 near communism with govern- 
ment doles exchanged for those things our forefathers held 
to be more precious than life itself. It is inconceivable that 
America, born in a struggle for high principles and which has 
never hesitated to sacrifice blood and treasure in upholding 
those principles, will now surrender to a Hitlerized form of 
national goose-stepping. 


If that is the choice the President would place before 
America next year, then how little does he really understand 
of the spirit of this people! 


Change and the Student 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Before the Convention of New York State Nurses, Syracuse, New York, Wednesday, October 16, 1935 


living in an age of spectacular change. We may travel 

the 3,000 miles from New York to San Francisco in 
twenty hours; we follow the events of war in Ethiopia hour 
by hour; we see great rivers harnessed by bigger dams and 
larger turbines than ever used before; we wear rayon silk 
made out of cotton and wood and contemplate synthetic 
sheep grown as on a synthetic diet. We listen to prophets 
who tell us of a photo-electric cell—a mechanical eye— 
“which never knows fatigue, is marvellously swift and ac- 
curate, and can see. with invisible light. It sorts beans, fruit 
and eggs, measures illumination in studios and theaters, ap- 
praises color better than the human eye, classifies minerals, 
counts bills and throws out counterfeits, times horse races, 
counts people and vehicles, sees through fog, and is indis- 
pensable in facsimile telegraphy, television and sound-on-film 


[ Tiviog in and thoughtful people agree that we are 


pictures.” 

“Science and machinery are two invincible facts with 
which all must reckon who write, teach, preach or practice 
the arts in our time. Those who refuse to face them are 
condemned in advance to sterility and defeat,” says Beard. 


These two giant forces have spawned an unruly and 
disturbing breed of children; “The chaos of lopsided develop- 
ment of physical sciences as compared with the backward 
state of the social sciences,” says McDougal ; Technology with 
its growing twins specialization and integration in industry ; 


inevitable dependence each upon the other near and far 
whether they will or no; leisure time, says Counts; New 
sources of power send to every nook and corner of this 
staid old world energies that are bursting the bounds of the 
familiar, the traditional, the comfortable, and the predictable. 
New ideas and attitudes toward self, service, rights and 
standards of living are being generated. We cannot lull 
ourselves to sleep with the Siren song, “It has happened be- 
fore.” It never has, unless in some long forgotten era man 
may have before evolved an age of technology which in the 
end so completely destroyed him that we say with as- 
surance, “It never has happened before.” 


The more carefully one appraises the possibilities of 
science and machinery, the more fully he knows that change 
has only begun and can only be limited by the limitations 
of man himself. It would not be fruitful, however, to 
elaborate further these basic changes and their myriad rami- 
fications which are so fully discussed in current literature 
and which affect not only the Ethiopians in their hereditary 
and previously inviolate mountain passes but every child in 
his home and every student or our college campuses and in 
our schools of nursing, no matter how cloistered. 


The question for our discussion is, “What changes are 
acute and significant in their effect upon students?” It is 
clear that we can deal with only a few of the most obvious. 

The first to which I would call your attention is the 
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new tempo of American life, as James Truslow Adams puts 
it. The Indian holy man, who, having invited a Westerner 
to accompany him on a journey, exclaimed, “What an im- 
mortal soul a slave to time!” when he was confronted with 
an engagement book, is out of date in America and on our 
campuses. Students as well as the rest of us are time-seek- 
ers. “If I only had time,” is the spoken longing of those 
who are greedy for life and there are many such. Franklin’s 
advice, “Dost thou love life, then do not squander time for 
that is the stuff life is made of,” is being taken seriously. 
The number and kinds of sensations and the number and 
kinds of adjustments necessary to live and to do one’s work 
are continually increasing, and as they increase the time 
for adjusting and digesting experience is less and less. This 
fact affects students in many concomitant ways. There is apt 
to be a sense of confusion because there doesn’t seem to be 
time to get at the meaning of experience through reflection. 
“Everything is in a mess. What is the use of it all?” one 
college freshman exclaims. “Bull sessions” so-called are an 
attempt to fill this need of translating sensation into some- 
thing useful, but too often the schedule of events prevents 
even that. The kaleidoscope, with its rapidly changing de- 
signs, is a fitting symbol of rapidly changing experiences to 
which faculty as well as students are subjected. 

Then, too, this rapid pace puts additional strain upon 
all those who are not able to atune themselves to the acceler- 
rated rhythm. It tends to make unsatisfactory both as stu- 
dents or as practitioners those who do not have intellectual 
and social gifts equal to ready adjustment to rapidly chang- 
ing environment. This condition of affairs increases tensions 
everywhere and notably in vocational schools where one con- 
tinually measures himself against vocational opportunity. Be- 
cause of this acute sense of time we seek to plan ahead to 
the future, to make the past, present and future count to- 
ward a planned life. This changed rhythm of life, as I 
see it, makes students impatient of what seems “useless” in 
their total life plan however vaguely conceived. They de- 
mand a recognizable value for time expended in studies 
and in those leisure activities which are so increasingly im- 
portant in view of the new liberties in regard to time 
which accelerated speed has produced. It makes nurses and 
educators impatient of the restrictions of institutional life. 
They can arrange their time better if they live in their own 
apartments and prefer to do so. It is obvious that this new 
tempo of life has implications of no minor importance both 
for the so-called academic curriculum and for the social 
curriculum and will have for the labor policies of institu- 
tions. Board and room will tend to be separate items paid 
for by the individual as he pleases. It will condition health, 
living arrangements, vocational fitness, and personal develop- 
ment. 

A second change deeply significant to all who work 
with young people is the relaxation of certain age-old and 
very severe disciplines. The promised Utopia of plenty has 
not yet arrived, but it is true that for many the fear of 
hunger does not operate as it did when grinding toil of four- 
teen hours a day was necessary for subsistence. The discipline 
of want is a hard discipline now greatly relaxed for an in- 
creasing proportion of our people. With the passing of the 
economic function of the family, parental discipline is less 
effective than it was when the economic welfare of the in- 
dividual depended on family solidarity, and one fitted into 


a larger or smaller group by practiced self control and con- 
scious cooperation. The coercion of family traditions built 
through generations and intended to be lived up to, exact- 
ing community standards and personal responsibility to the 
church and to the welfare and social organizations of the 
town, is not keenly felt by a mobile and urbanized popula- 
tion. The perfection of contraceptive devices will remove 
other compulsions. This loss of old disciplines brings prob- 
lems of social control and puts upon such educational in- 
stitutions as home and schools new responsibilities for the 
development of self-discipline. In spite of the changes in the 
means of discipline, it is eternally true, as old wisdom has 
it, that “the desire for discipline is the beginning of wis- 
dom” and any life which is really worthy or useful is a 
disciplined life. 

A third change of which all educators as well as 
others are acutely aware is a loss in standards in crafts- 
manship, religion, morals, politics, business. Old molds are 
broken. To some distinguished scholars this struggle to keep 
so-called American standards in the realm of character and 
taste is the major struggle of this generation, machinery and 
power notwithstanding. Coarseness is common. Transporta- 
tion and communication have increased the size of one’s 
world and the number of his neighbors. It has introduced 
him to hitherto unfamiliar mores. The well understood 
values and customs often do not seem to work in this 
larger and different world. High codes of honor give way 
to competitive scheming which seem to produce results in 
pursuit of wealth, careful workmanship to quantity pro- 
duction in view of the short life of any style, truth to con- 
venient white lies when there is no danger of being checked 
as to the truth of the statement. Cherished ideals are chal- 
lenged, customs questioned on the theory that a new time 
requires a new ethic. There is no more common expression 
than one that runs something like this: “I was brought 
up to think so and so, but my children say I am old-fash- 
ioned” ; or when it is a foreign parent: ‘“That is not the way 
in this country.” Uncertainty as to standards among par- 
ents and other adults has communicated itself to young peo- 
ple, who, I am convinced, often catch their ideals, if they 
have any, through feeling the importance that someone at- 
taches to them. One does not impress others when his own 
state of mind is in doubt. So as educators we are confronted 
with a generation which must work out new standards for a 
new age or recover old ones. These heirs of the change be- 
queathed by science and machinery are apt to be critical 
and agnostic as regards traditional morality, and experi- 
mental. They will take risks and suffer hazards that one 
would like to save them, before they learn which of the old 
values are eternal where human weal is concerned and which 
are spurious in this new age. If adults can help in re- 
sorting codes of behavior, it will be because they discover 
some method by which maturity and immaturity can make 
available to each other their respective insights in this area 
of values. 


A fourth acute problem that effects student life is that 
of achieving some economic and personal security in an un- 
stable world. It is a human characteristic that one drive 
toward certain securities. To be without them creates strain. 
When principles are commonly accepted as “hypotheses with 
which to experiment” and the family is less and less de- 
pendable as a background or as a place of refuge, economic 
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security and independence are the more important. But here, 
too, the rapid changes in the labor market, severe competi- 
tion for jobs, and the possible effect of marriage upon a 
woman’s vocational opportunity accent the problem of how 
to attain security. The demand for specialization narrows 
the field of possible employment and may shorten the term 
of service since few workers are far-sighted enough to keep 
ahead of the game. The tendency to large units or organiza- 
tion and machine-like efficiency removes the worker from the 
source of control and the chance to be known as a person 
or to be heard in case of difficulty. Worry and fear and 
uncertainty dog the steps of many a student as he seeks 
some security of understood values, or of faith, or of un- 
questionable usefulness, or of sure economic reward. Is 
there anything that a college or school of nursing can do 
to displace for its students these insecurities which are so 
much a part of the American scene? 

A fifth significant change which affects student life is 
the tendency to succumb to commercialized recreation dur- 
ing leisure hours. “As a general rule,” says Counts, “com- 
mercialized recreation is expensive, primitive in its appeal, 
and designed to make the American people sitters, listeners 
and watchers.” Recreation thus degenerates into entertain- 
ment and amusement. It does not re-create the individual 
nor does it bring the deep satisfaction of creative activity, 
but on the other hand tends to be “de-creative,” to use a 
word coined by Stuart Chase. Efforts of well meaning social 
directors, who seek to develop new forms of creative expres- 
sion or to encourage a considered use of leisure as a part 
of a national life plan in which cultural values are para- 
mount, are confronted with the high-powered salesmanship 


HE living memory of the World War is close to each 
of us today. Our thoughts return to great objectives 
of the past, even as the minds of older men go back 

to their boyhood’s ideals. 

We Americans were so. placed that we gained a perspec- 

tive of the great world conflict that was perhaps clearer than 

that of our fellow-men who were closer to the scene of battle. 

For most of the first three years of the war we were not 

participants, but during the final phase we ourselves engaged 

on many fronts. 

lor that reason perhaps we understood, as well as any, 

the cries that went up that the world conflict should be made 

a war to end wars. We were not invaded nor were we 

threatened with invasion then or later, but the very distance 

of our view led us to perceive the dire results of war through 
days of following peace. 

The primary purpose of this nation is to avoid being 

drawn into war. It seeks also in every practicable way to 

promote peace and to discourage war. Except for those few 
who have placed or who place temporary, selfish gain ahead 
of national or world peace, the overwhelming mass of Amer- 


of big business, and individual preference for entertainmem 
on the part of the student. One of the important aspects 
of human engineering is this problem of creative self-ex- 
pression in play as well as in work. 

All these changes are acute and significant in their ef- 
fect upon student life. They multiply personal problems 
which affect the health and happiness of the individual as 
well as the temper of group life. They affect the service 
motive and the quality of service rendered. They bear im- 
portant implications for the curriculum, and point the way 
to community contacts for students in the nursing field in 
other areas than the care of the sick. 

Undoubtedly these social changes so fraught with sig- 
nificance to students suggest the question, “Can the human 
being adjust successfully to these changes?” The severe dis- 
cipline of fear and hunger will have to be replaced by self- 
discipline equally exacting; citizenship in the complex world 
society will require a trusteeship of higher caliber than exists 
at present if it is to deal adequately with the problems of 
cooperative living in the new world civilization; personal 
and group experience will have to be intelligently evaluated 
in relation to the common good of mankind everywhere if 
new standards are to be achieved that will lead to the ful- 
fillment of the promise of a new world; machinery will have 
to be evolved for bringing judicial opinion into play in 
national and international politics. 

How can those in educational institutions bring to 
young people the challenge of a revolutionary time with its 
demands for high ideals, self-discipline and constructive 
thinking and help them to meet the severe personal prob- 
lems which they must meet in an unstable time? 


The Good Neighbor Policy 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Delivered at Arlington National Cemetery, November 11, 1935 


ican citizens are in hearty accord with these basic policies of 
our government, as they are also entirely sympathetic with 
the efforts of other nations to end war. 

That is why we too have striven with great consistency 
to approve steps to remove the causes of war and to disap- 
prove steps taken by others to commit acts of aggression. We 
have either led or performed our full part in every important 
attempt to limit and to reduce armaments. We have sought 
by definite act and solemn commitment to establish the 
United States as a good neighbor among nations. We are 
acting to simplify definitions and facts by calling war “War” 
when armed invasion and a resulting killing of human beings 
take place. 

But though our course is consistent and clear, it is with 
disappointment and sorrow that we confess that the world’s 
gain thus far has been small. 

I would not be frank with you if I did not tell you that 
the dangers that confront the future of mankind as a whole 
are greater to the world and therefore ,to us than the dangers 
which confront the people of the United States by and in 
themselves alone. 
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Jealousies between nations continue, armaments increase, 
national ambitions that disturb the world’s peace are thrust 
forward. Most serious of all, international confidence in the 
sacredness of international contracts is on the wane. 

The memory of our hopes of 1917 and 1918 dies with 
the death of those of us who took part: It is, therefore, your 
sacred obligaticn and mine, by conscious effort, to pass that 
memory on to succeeding generations. A new generation, 
even in its cradle or still unborn, is coming to the fore. The 
children in our schools, the young men and women passing 
through our colleges into productive life, have, unlike us, no 
direct knowledge of the meaning of war. They are not im- 
mune to the glamour of war, to the opportunities to escape 
from the drabness and worry of hard times at home in the 
glory and heroism of the arms factory and the battlefield. 

Fortunately, there is evidence on every hand that the 
youth of America, as a whole, is not trapped by that delusion. 
They know that elation and prosperity which may come from 
a new war must lead, for those who survive it, to economic 
and social collapse more sweeping than any we have experi- 
enced in the past. While, therefore, we cannot and must not 
hide our concern for grave world dangers, and while, at the 
same time, we cannot build walls around ourselves and hide 
our heads in the sand, we must go forward with all our 
strength to stress and to strive for international peace. 

In this effort America must and will protect herself. 
Under no circumstances will this policy of self protection go 
to lengths beyond self protection. Aggression on the part of 
the United States is an impossibility in so far as the present 
administration of your government is concerned. Defense 
against aggression by others—adequate defense on land, on 
sea and in air—is our accepted policy; and the measure of 
that defense is and will be solely the amount necessary to 
safeguard us against the armaments of others. The more 
greatly they decrease their armaments, the more quickly and 
surely shall we decrease ours. 

In many other fields, by word and deed, we are giving 
example to the world by removing or lowering barriers which 





impede friendly intercourse. Our soldier, and sailor dead 
call to us across the years to make our lives effective in build- 
ing constructively for peace. It is fitting that on this Armis- 
tice Day, I am privileged to tell you that between us and a 
great neighbor another act cementing our historic friendship 
has been agreed upon and is being consummated. Between 
Canada and the United States exists a neighborliness, a genu- 
ine friendship which for over a century has dispelled every 
passing rift. 

Our two peoples, each independent in themselves, are 
closely knit by ties of blood and a common heritage; our 
standards of life are substantially the same; our commerce 
and our economic conditions rest upon the same foundations. 
Between two such peoples, if we would build constructively 
for peace and progress, the flow of intercourse should be mu- 
tually beneficial and not unduly hampered. Each has much 
to gain by material profit and by increased employment 
through the means of enlarged trade, one with the other. 

I am, therefore, happy to be able to tell you on Armis- 
tice Day that the Canadian Prime Minister and I, after 
thoughtful discussion of our national problems, have reached 
a definite agreement which will eliminate disagreements and 
unreasonable restrictions, and thus work to the advantage of 
both Canada and the United States. 

The power of good example is the strongest force in the 
world. It surpasses preachments, it excels good resolutions, 
it is better than agreements unfulfilled. 

If we as a nation, by our good example, can contribute 
to the peaceful well-being of the fellowship of nations, our 
course through the years will not have been in vain. 

We who survive have profitee by the good example of 
our fellow Americans who gave thcir lives in war. On these 
surrounding hills of Virginia they rest, thousands upon thou- 
sands, in the last bivouac of the dead. Below us, across the 
river, we see a great capital of a great nation. 

The past and the present unite in the prayer that Amer- 
ica will ever seek the ways of peace, and by her example at 
home and abroad speed the return of good-will among men. 


Oil and Transportation 


By WALTER C. TEAGLE, President Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Delivered over Station WOR and the Mutual Network Thursday, November 7, 1935 


HEN Frank Bacon was playing in “Lightnin’,” he 
used to discover each night with a great thrill that 
even a United States Government check to his 

order was worthless until he put his name on its back. With 
similar feelings an oil man appears on the program of the 
automobile makers’ show. I endorse it. 

What miracle workers these men have proved. They 
took us from the horse-drawn buggy at five miles an hour for 
a more comfortable ride at a mile a minute. They enlarged 
the world we knew by pushing back its horizons. They made 
it possible to go when, where and as we please. 

Of course, the autemobile would not be: here if the oil 
industry had not produced gasoline. The best car would not 
be worth anything tomorrow if something cut off our supply 





of motor fuel. Also, I must admit that we would have a 
pretty small oil industry today but for the development of 
the motor car, our big customer. 

Two of the most remarkable facts in industry since the 
beginning cf the 20th century have been our increasing 
dependence upon automobiles and our ability to provide gaso- 
line and motor oil. Never, since the first car back-fired, 
down to this moment when we have twenty-five million auto- 
mobiles, has there been any failure in the supply of motor 
fuel. I am not forgetting the gasolineless Sundays back in 
1918. Our supply then was more than enough for domestic 
use, but it was temporarily rendered inadequate by war’s 
demands. Furthermore, as far ahead as anyone dares to look, 
you can buy the new models with confidence that you can 
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obtain high-grade fuel and lubricants at a very moderate 
expenditure. 

The automobile and petroleum industries are both dis- 
tinctively American. They were born in the United States 
and have reached their highest development here. They have 
done more to break down provincialism than all other ma- 
chine developments of the past third of a century combined. 

_ The automobile is accepted so much as a matter of 
course in the United States that few of us ever stop to think 
how its use has been extended by the unceasing efforts of the 
manufacturers to make cars better and cheaper, by the oil 
companies to improve and lower the cost of fuel and by the 
states in building countless miles of broad highways, paid for 
largely with funds derived from gasoline taxes. We have 
today one car for every five persons in the United States, 
which.means that, for all practical purposes, there is a car 
to every American family. What was the rich man’s almost 
exclusive plaything twenty-five years ago today exceeds the 
number of telephones. And how these automobiles have been 
improved, until a dollar buys from three to five times what 
it did in the infant days of the industry. The early cars ran, 
when they were not being repaired, on one or two cylinders. 
They cost from $2,000 to $8,000 each. They were cranked 
by hand at great personal risk. If you got as much as 2,000 
miles on a shoe you felt you made a record. 

Even since the Armistice we have seen a striking ad- 
vance in the performance, comfort and cheapness of good 
cars. I find, for instance, that in 1919 the Buick developed 
60 h.p., cost $2,195. Today’s smallest model develops 93 h.p., 
sells for $885. The Chevrolet was a car of 24 h.p. selling 
for $1,185. The 1936 model develops 74 h.p. and costs 
$750. ‘The Dodge had 35 h.p. and sold at $1,750. It now 
produces 87 h.p. and sells at $690. The Packard has gone 
from 95 to 120 h.p. and dropped in price from $6,800 to 
$1,075. The Ford of 1919 developed 20 h.p. Now it is up 
to 90 and the price is lower. 

These new cars have safety glass, four-wheel brakes, 
usually hydraulic, independent wheel suspension, one-piece, 
all-steel bodies and, of course, for years have started with a 
touch of a button. Tires have been improved until it is 
nothing unusual for a set to run 25,000 miles without re- 
placement. The riding qualities of cars have been so smoothed 
out that a passenger can read a newspaper as he is whirled 
along at express speed. 

What a problem this rapid growth of the motor car pre- 
sented to the petroleum industry. When the first automobile 
went on the road, our big business was in kerosene. Gasoline 
was a by-product, and for much of the time had practically 
no value. We started to supply it to the horseless carriage 
out of barrels stored back of the hardware store. Fortunately, 
electricity began to displace the kerosene lamp at about the 
time when the demand for gasoline started up and reduced 
the supply of kerosene. 

In the beginning, the automobile operated on stove gaso- 
line, which had been made for those old time dangerous 
kitchen ranges that used to blacken so many ceilings. Soon 
the automobile demand was too large for the quantity of by- 
product gasoline and we began to convert refineries so as to 
produce a larger percentage of gasoline and a smaller per- 
centage of kerosene. We continued making motor fuel in 
much the same old way, through straight distillation, until 
the World War. By that time it was a mathematical cer- 


tainty that under existing methods we would soon approach 
the time when there would not be enough gasoline to go 
around. Thereupon the industry developed the pressure still, 
which cracked part of the heavier residue after driving off 
the light fractions and greatly increased the number of gal- 
lons of gasoline obtained from a barrel of crude oil. There 
followed a whole succession of improvements; now, in 1935 
we get double the quantity of gasoline that we considered 
pretty creditable in 1919, and it is of much better quality. 
If crude oil supplies were to fail, we can use hydrogenation 
to make motor fuel out of coal. 

But what happened to the price, as the industry saw its 
demands going up by leaps and bounds with the increase in 
automobiles? In 1919 the average retail price in the United 
States before sales taxes was 25.4 cents a gallon. In 1920 it 
was 29.7 cents, which proved to be the top figure. The price 
has been going down pretty steadily ever since. In October 
of this year the average retail price was 13.5 cents. 

Just as regularly, the sales taxes have been going up. 
They were practically nothing in 1919, and in October, 1935, 
they averaged 51% cents per gallon throughout the United 
States. That is a sales tax of 40 per cent on your motor fuel. 
The next time you buy ten gallons of gasoline and are told 
that you owe $1.90 for it, remember that 54 cents of that 
goes to the state and Federal Governments. Actually, your 
gasoline costs you less than half what it did fifteen years ago. 

So you see that the oil industry has kept pace with the 
phenomenal development of its younger associate, the auto- 
motive industry. It has been particularly helpful during the 
long depression because, while it lost most of its profits, it 
did not have to reduce employment. It has an annual pay- 
roll today of $1,250,000,000, which is practically that of the 
big beom year 1929. With the beginning of operation under 
codes, the industry shortened hours until it was able to absorb 
170,000 more employees. Every resource of science and 
technology has been enlisted in the search for new supplies of 
crude oil, in the discovery of new products and markets for 
these products, and in developing higher efficiency. 

But it is as a supplier of revenue for the state and Fed- 
eral Governments that the petroleum industry has starred 
through the depression. Taxes on its properties, its products 
and operations amount to $1,046,000,000 a year, or almost 
10 per cent of the entire investment in the industry. The 
annual average earnings of the oil industry on its investment 
have been only 124 per cent for the past twelve years. 

In recent months we have seen what I regard as unsound 
proposals for new legislation which would seriously interfere 
with continuance of the development of this industry which 
has served the public so well and so cheaply. Gasoline con- 
sumers cannot continue to enjoy the advantages that have 
made for the freest use of the motor car if the responsibility 
of management be taken away from the thousands of indi- 
vidual companies and concentrated in a Federal bureau. 

Competition, the freedom of every man to get into the 
business that attracts him, to profit according as he succeeds 
in making a better or cheaper article than his neighbor, is 
the answer back of our tremendous lead over the rest of the 
world in the enjoyment of the automobile. A manufacturer 
cannot turn out a car and then fix a fancy price which he 
would like to receive for it. He has to make a car as good 
as that of another manufacturer and which will sell at as 
low a price, quality considered. 
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So it is with the oil companies. They cannot get 13.5 
cents a gallon for their gasoline, no matter what it costs to 
produce, if somebody else’s gasoline of equal quality sells for 
13 cents. The result is that both industries work 24 hours 
a day to improve processes and product and keep down costs. 
They have both benefitted through this highly competitive 
struggle, but their gains have been infinitesimal when set off 





against the advantages to the public. 

You will have better cars next year and still better ones 
in 1937. You will have better fuel for these cars than you 
have now and you will buy both cars and gasoline at an ex- 
ceedingly small margin of porfit on the multitude of opera- 
tions performed in producing them. That is how the com- 
petitive system works. 


Research and Business 


WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
By DR. C. E. K. MEES, Director of the Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 


Delivered at Rochester, N. Y., October 22, 1935, Under the Auspices of the National Research Council's Division of 
Engineering and Industrial Research. 


E are glad to welcome you gentlemen here today 
W and will do our best to make your visit as inter- 
esting and useful as we can. We last had a visit 
from a group of executives under the direction of the Na- 
tional Research Council in 1931. At that time, I had the 
opportunity of expressing my rather heterodox views on 
scientific research, and Mr. Holland has asked me to do 
the same today. I am afraid that I can’t illustrate this 
talk as I did last time by taking a photograph of the group 
in total darkness, which created a good deal of comment, and 
I haven’t anything else equally exciting, but I will do my 
best not to weary you. 

About thirty years ago, I was just finishing my graduate 
work at London University, and one of the great subjects 
of discussion among the graduate students at that time was 
the possibility of applying science in industry on a large 
scale by the incorporation in the industries of industrial re- 
search laboratories which would make it their business to 
work out new products and methods which could be applied 
to commercial purposes. A great many of us were incredu- 
lous of the possibility of doing this. The industries at that 
time did not seem very anxious to employ scientific men, and 
it seemed improbable that within any reasonable time there 
would be effective co-operation between science and indus- 
try of the type which is now so general. It is true that 
there were some outstanding examples: in Germany, the 
great dye manufacturing companies were essentially labora- 
tories engaged in manufacturing and were operated almost 
entirely by scientifically trained men; the optical industry 
in Germany, under its great leader, Carl Zeiss, was in the 
first rank in science and was generally regarded as being in 
advance of the universities in matters related to optics; and 
the electrical industries in Germany were also applying 
scientific work on a considerable scale. In England, only a 
very few firms were using scientific research in their or- 
ganization, of which perhaps the most outstanding was 
Nobel’s Explosives, Ltd., which is now incorporated in Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, the outstanding example of Brit- 
ish industries, in which the scientific method is employed 
to the utmost extent. In the United States, the General 
Electric Company had started their research laboratory, and 
a few other companies were experimenting in the field. 

It seems rather astonishing that within thirty years the 
use of scientific research in industry should have become al- 





most universal and that a group of this standing and num- 
ber should be sufficiently interested in the subject to visit a 
number of the laboratories and to study their methods of 
working. 

Different laboratories seem to have very different 
methods of working and very different types of organiza- 
tion, and, as far as I can see, there is no relation between 
the methods used and the results achieved, from which I 
conclude that the type of organization does not matter very 
much and that what does matter is the caliber of the men 
who form that organization. In some laboratories, the direc- 
tion and organization is extremely centralized, so that every 
problem is followed by a group of higher executives, and 
the most rigid analysis is kept of all expenditures. In other 
laboratories, the organization is so loose that it scarcely has 
any form at all; the individual worker has great latitude, 
and long distance planning is almost absent. As far as I 
can see, it doesn’t matter which method you use provided 
the men are equally competent. As you will see later, my 
own method is of the “formless” variety rather than a cen- 
tralized plant. 

In the order of importance, the three main functions 
of industrial research are, first, to discover entirely new prod- 
ucts; secondly, to discover ways of making a better product; 
and, third, discovering means for improving the existing 
products. Unfortunately, research coming under the third 
heading is so much easier to plan than the other two that 
many laboratories devote most of their time to trying to 
improve methods of making products, with the result that 
they miss the possibility of making better products or new 
products, which in my opinion is much more important. 
The third function of a laboratory may better, perhaps, be 
called “service” than research, and it is a great mistake 
to allow the central research laboratory of an industry to 
get swamped by plant service. Manufacturing departments 
are always in trouble, and when they are in trouble, they 
are so worried and the cost is so great that they will ask for 
help at any sacrifice of other work wich the laboratory 
ought to be doing. For that reason, I think it is better for 
the laboratory to be rather divorced from the plant and not 
to have much responsibility for manufacturing, so that the 
factory will have its own laboratories and will solve its own 
problems, while the research laboratory devotes itself pri- 
marily to finding something new for the plant to make or 
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making something better than the plant is already making. 

When we started a research laboratory in the Kodak 
Company in 1912, Kodak Park was a very efficient plant; 
it knew quite well how to make its product—a thing of 
which the laboratory knew nothing—and it would have been 
foolish for the newly established research laboratory to de- 
vote much of its attention to helping the plant, so instead 
of working on the manufacture of photographic materials, 
the new laboratory started work on photography, and in the 
first ten years of its existence it found out a lot about 
photography but not very much about photographic materials. 
However, by the end of that pericd, the laboratory was 
generally recognized as being useful: It had trained a lot 
of men, and it had a well organized body of knowledge 
which was becoming more and more necessary to all divi- 
sions of the company; and just about that time, the labora- 
tory introduced the first large scale addition to the products 
of the company. This was the result of its work in the 
field of amateur cinematography. The object was to find 
a method of taking motion pictures as simple, for the man 
in the street as the existing method of taking still pictures. 
The problems to be solved before this could be realized 
were, however, very many. It was not merely a case of 
making a camera; the mechanical part of the work was, in- 
deed, comparatively simple. The fundamental problem was 
to make sure that a film could be supplied of such a quality 
and could be processed in such a way that the public would 
get thoroughly satisfactory results, and it must be remem- 
bered that the criterion of quality would be the very ex- 
cellent professional pictures which are seen on the screens 
of the motion picture theaters. Moreover, the processing of 
the film had to be so organized that the film could be re- 
turned to the customer within a very short period after its 
receipt, which means that a large number of stations had to 
be established in every part of the world, equipped with 
specially designed apparatus for processing the film. The 
first machines for the purpose were crude, although the qual- 
ity obtained was good, but by 1925 the stations were estab- 
lished all over the world, several scores of machines had 
been installed, and at the present time, through the greater 
part of the civilized world, a customer can obtain his film, 
finished so as to give a really excellent picture, within three 
days of the time that it is handed to the dealer. 

During the War, our laboratory in common with others 
in this country suffered very much by the unavailability of 
the synthetic organic chemicals which it uses in its work. 
Synthetic organic chemistry is a very specialized science, and 
owing to the great activity of the German universities in 
the field of organic chemistry, it was until 1914 largely a 
German science. As a consequence of this, the scientific 
laboratories, both industrial and university in this country, 
obtained their supplies of organic chemicals by importation 
from Germany, and when the German supply was cut off 
during the War there was great difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary starting materials for scientific research. As a re- 
sult of this, in 1918 the Kodak Research Laboratories entered 
this field of production and started on a small scale to 
manufacture and sell synthetic organic chemicals. At first, 
the production was small and the losses in the department 
were heavy, but the scientific laboratories of the country 
appreciated the effort and supported the work, and as a re- 
sult the department of synthetic organic chemistry developed 


steadily until at the present time it is quite a flourishing in- 
dustry, and there are nearly 4,000 chemicals in the list which 
are supplied commercially, most of them, of course, in very 
small quantities. 

Now, for many years, photographic materials have been 
made sensitive to green and yellow and red light by the ad- 
dition of what are known as “sensitizing dyes.” It was in 
this field of sensitizing that I started work when I began 
to make photographic plates in 1906. The first new plates 
I made were panchromatic, and I made them partly because 
they were new and interesting, but mainly because I could 
sell them for more than the old types of plates, and we 
needed the money. Sensitizing dyes which we used until a 
few years ago had all originated in Germany although dur- 
ing and after the War we made the dyes for our own use 
here. These sensitizing dyes are very complex compounds pro- 
duced from complex synthetic organic chemicals. In view 
of our skill in making synthetic organic chemicals, it seemed 
natural some years ago that an attempt should be made to 
make some new sensitizing dyes, and a prolonged investiga- 
tion in this field was undertaken. For some eight years, the 
investigation was unsuccessful. Dyes were made, but they 
were no better than those which were available already. 
A few years ago, however, dyes better than those known 
previously began to appear, and during October 1930 espe- 
cially some very important new dyes were discovered. The 
effect of this on product was shown in 1931, when new 
supersensitive motion picture film, portrait film, Cine Kodak 
panchromatic film, and Verichrome roll film were introduced 
—materials representing a great advance on those available 
previously. The introduction of these better materials un- 
doubtly justified the long, sometimes heartbreaking, effort to 
synthesize and utilize improved synthetic dyes. 

The new materials which we have introduced since 
1930 have almost revolutionized the practice of photography 
and, of course, has involved very great changes in the list 
of films sold by the company. Verichrome, Panatomic, and 
Supersensitive roll films have largely supplanted the earlier 
type of film for hand cameras. The Supersensitive and por- 
trait panchromatic films have taken the place of most of 
the earlier types of film used by commercial and professional 
photographers while supersensitive and Super X motion pic- 
ture negative films have completely changed the practice of 
the motion picture studios since they made it possible to 
use tungsten lamps instead of arc lamps and greatly di- 
minished the electric light bills and the heat and light which 
used to distress the actors working on the set. 

In addition to the dyes which sensitized for colors that 
can be seen, such as red and green, we succeeded in making 
dyes which sensitized for the invisible infra-red. Last time 
we had a visit from the National Research Council, we 
took a picture, as I mentioned before, of the group in 
complete darkness. The room was entirely dark as far 
as anybody could see although it was actually flooded with 
infra-red light from tungsten lamps from which all the 
visible light was filtered out and the infra-red allowed to 
flood the ceiling. The infra-red rays have the power of 
penetrating haze so that they are used for very long distance 
pictures from an airplane. 

The will-of-the-wisp which has always tantalized photo- 
graphic workers is photography in natural colors. Mr. L. 
B. Jones, who for so many years was in charge of our sales 
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and advertising, used to refer to it as the “Keeley motor.” 
I told Mr. Eastman once that my chief value to the com- 
pany had been that I had prevented it buying inventions 
relating to color photography, but about 1925 we were of- 
fered a process ‘of color photography which seemed to have 
possibilities, at any rate, for amateur cinematography, and 
this we developed commercially and put on the market as 
the “Kodacolor” process. ‘The Kodacolor process depends 
on the use of film which has little lenses embossed on its 
surface. The camera has a color filter put in the objective, 
and the tiny lenses on the back of the film form images of 
the three filters in the objective on the film emulsion so 
that the picture is composed of sections taken by each of 
the three primary colors. Then the film is projected again 
by means of a projector in which the lens is fitted with filters, 
and each section which was taken by colored light is pro- 
jected by the same light, and so a color picture is reconsti- 
tuted on the screen. I am afraid this description is too brief 
to be really clear, but the process succeeded fairly well com- 
mercially, and the Kodacolor film has given a lot of pleasure 
to amateur cinematographers. We have been working on 
its application to theatrical motion picture production, and 
although we are not by any means ready to say that we 
have pictures in color which will be suitable for projection 
in the theaters, and although we may never put out the 
process as a commercial process because of the technical diffi- 
culties of making the pictures and projecting them, I thought 
that you would like to see some of the results that we have 
obtained. 


This Kodacolor process, however beautiful as the re- 
sults were, never really satisfied me. About ten years ago, 
I came into touch with two young musicians—Mr. Leopold 
Mannes and Mr. Leo Godowsky, Jr.—who were very in- 
terested in color photography, and I made a number of ex- 
perimental plates for them to work with. In 1930, we came 
to the conclusion that there was a possibility of working 
out their ideas, but that it was not going to be done unless 
they worked in the closest connection with our laboratory 
and with the Kodak Park Works because many of the prob- 
lems tht had to be solved were manufacturing problems, 
and I am glad to say that Mr. Mannes and Mr. Godowsky 
joined our staff and started work on what seems to me to be 
almost an ideal process for color photography. About a year 
ago, they began to get some results which looked really prom- 
ising, and they made very rapid progress indeed—faster 
than I have ever known in similar developments—so that 
last January I was able to tell the management that I 
thought we were ready to put on the market a new color 
process for amateur cinematographers; and within three 
months, we launched the Kodachrome process, which, in 
the light of this summer’s experience, is an unqualified suc- 
cess and has completely revolutionized the taking of ama- 
teur motion pictures. In order to get a color picture by 
any known method, we must make three pictures—one by 
red light, one by green, and one by blue light—and these 
three pictures must be combined in the final picture to be 
viewed. In the Kodacolor process, as you have seen, the 
three pictures are taken in little strips on the film through 
the three filters, the lenses on the back of the film putting 
the rays where they belong; and then they are projected 
again through the same three filters, and the images are 
combined on the screen so that in a Kodacolor picture the 


color picture is produced by the unit pictures which lie side 
by side in the film. Now, in the Kodachrome process, we 
have to make three pictures, but instead of their being side 
by side, they lie one over the other in the depth of the 
film. The film is coated five times: at the bottom is a layer 
of emulsion sensitive to red light, and then there is a separat- 
ing layer, and then a layer of emulsion sensitive to green also, 
and another separating layer, and on top a layer of emul- 
sion sensitive to blue light, and all these layers are so thin 
that the total thickness of the film is about the same as 
that of regular film. After the pictures are taken, the film 
is put through three consecutive processing machines, and 
in this operation the image in the bottom layer is turned into 
a blue-green dye, and the image in the middle layer into 
a magenta dye, and the image in the top layer, into a yel- 
low dye, and thus we have the three-color pictures superim- 
posed on each other, which gives us a result in natural colors. 
The film is hard to make, and the processing is very diffi- 
cult, but it is not by any means impossible, so that we have 
been able to do it, and from the user’s point of view the 
Kodachrome process is ideal. To make color pictures in- 
stead of black and white, all you have to do is to buy Koda- 
chrome film instead of the ordinary film, and when you get 
it back from us after we have processed it, and project 
it on the screen in the ordinary projector, you get a picture 
in color instead of one in black and white. I am going to 
show you a short roll of pictures in which we used two 
cameras and took each scene in both black and white ard 
color, and then we joined them together scene by scene su 
that you can see each picture as it appears when taken with 
the ordinary Cine Kodak film and when taken with the 
Kodachrome film; and then after that I am going to show 
you a roll containing a lot of fairly good Kodachrome pic- 
tures. 

We in the laboratory think that the 16 mm. Koda- 
chrome is only the beginning of the application of the Koda- 
chrome process and that before we have finished, we shall be 
able to use it in other fields of photography. Naturally, the 
theatrical motion picture field comes into mind at once, 
and we are already working on the possibilities which this 
presents, but there are many difficult problems involved in 
the transfer from the amateur to the professional stage, and 
we are not quite clear yet as to how those difficulties can be 
surmounted. 

Now, you may like to hear a little more about the 
organization of our research work. I have always felt that 
there is a real danger of industrial research laboratories get- 
ting over-organized. It is general to plan the work of the 
research laboratory much as the production work is planned. 
I don’t feel that that is any use at all—God is not an 
efficiency engineer. 

The real problem in directing research is what research 
shall you do and when shall you stop doing it. The decision 
is usually in the hands of some very important body. Now, 
in my opinion, the best person to decide what research work 
shall be done is the man who is doing the research, and 
the next best person is the head of the department, who 
knows all about the subject and the work; and after that 
you leave the field of the best people and start on increasingly 
worse groups, the first of these being the research director, 
who is probably wrong more than half the time; and then 
a committee, which is wrong most of the time; and, finally, 
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a committee of vice presidents of the company, which is 
wrong all the time. 

The real difficulty is to decide whether you will start a 
job and whether, when you find out it is not coming out, 
you will stop it. Now, most investigations fail, and so those 
that succeeded must more than pay for the failure. It is 
not so awfully hard to decide whether you will start a job 
or not although it is quite hard enough, but the decision as 
to whether you will stop when nothing is resulting from 
your efforts is about as hard as knowing whether you will 
sell a stock that has not gone up, and it has the added dis- 
advantage that you never know whether you were right or 
not if you do stop it. This has been driven home to me 
because three times I have decided to stop work and then 
didn’t do it for some reason, and the work came out and 
Was as important as anything we have ever done. One of 
these occasions was many years ago, but the other two were 
quite recent. 


I wanted to stop the work on sensitizing dyes, but a 
colleague of mine, who was very intevested in it, insisted on 
the work being continued so emphatically that we went on 
in spite of my judgment; and I seriously considered stopping 
the work on Kodachrome and would have done it but for 
some conditions which made me feel that we ought to 
go on a little longer. 


My position on stopping problems is that I am scared 
to death to continue and appalled at the thought of stopping, 
and in this case the judgment of the man doing the job 
is no use because he is usually only too ready to quit since 
he is probably very disappointed that he has not made better 
progress. The best advice I can give is don’t quit easily; 
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don’t trust anybody’s judgment but your own; especially, 
don’t take any advice from any commercial person or finan- 
cial expert; and, finally, if you really don’t know what to 
do, match for it. 

I don’t believe in an elaborate system of reporting, 
cost accounting, keeping track of problems; having confer- 
ences, and so on, in a research laboratory. Nobody does any 
research in a conference, no accountant or clerk does any 
research, people writing reports are not doing research, and 
people who are typewriting reports are not doing research— 
neither are those who read them. Colonel Carty once told 
me that he not only did not like reports, but he objected 
to scientific papers. He thought the products of their labora- 
tories ought to be telephones, not papers, but I think he real- 
ized later that he was wrong in that because ~cientific men 
want to publish papers. One of the chief rewards they get 
from their work is the satisfaction of publication and of 
competition and discussion with other scientific men, and 
so I believe in publishing all the results of scientific value 
that the laboratory gets. It is no use trying to make hermits 
out of your men, and you won’t get good scientific workers 
if you keep them locked up too much. I believe that the 
best way to run a laboratory is to get thoroughly good men, 
tell them what you want done or, better, let them suggest 
what should be done, and let them do it. 

The function of the research director is to give advice 
and encouragement. Reproof is not any particular use, and 
the one thing that is likely to be dangerous is direction. Dur- 
ing the depression, my rule for a conversation with my men 
was to be cheerful, to listen, to make the decision they 
wanted, and then to be cheerful, and it was the only thing 
I could do that would help through the depression. 
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